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BELL AND HOWELL MOVIE PROJECTORS 
VIEWLEX FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 
SQUIBB-TAYLOR OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
RADIANT SCREENS 


All available from: 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 

University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


SUMMER SESSION 1954 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

The Summer Session Announcement and registration forms wil 
be available for distribution about January 15, 1955. 

If you wish to receive an Announcement and registration forms at 
that time, please complete the form below and mail it to: 

Dean, Faculty of Education, 
or 

Registrar, University of Alberta 

REQUEST FOR SUMMER SESSION ANNOUNCEMENT 

Please send me a 1955 Summer Session Announcement and registration 
forms: 

Mr. 

NAME (Print in full): Mrs_ 

Miss (Surname) (Other Names) 

Address:___ 


If you are a woman and have been married recently, kindly give your 
maiden name here ___ 
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Help for your fight 

TO PREVENT 
THE SPREAD OF COLDS 



Series of Six Posters 


rom the film, made into eye- 


srs, fea 


'5, ll 


about cold pt 
at no cost for display on 
boards, in classrooms, corri- 
nch and recreation rooms, 


It takes common sense to fight the common cold—that's 
the theme of this brand new health film by Walt Disney 
Productions, planned with the careful guidance of 
leading medical and educational authorities. And this 
cartoon treatment with fun and imagination brings home 
the scientific cold-prevention do’s and don’ts—painlessly. 
Memorably. To youngsters and adults alike. 

The film shows how to catch a cold, how colds are 
spread, how a day or so in bed can help protect a family, 
school, office, or an entire community, and that a so-called 
simple cold may actually be the first symptom of a more 
serious illness. 

"How to Catch a Cold” is universal in its appeal. It is 
simple enough for elementary grades, yet it will hold the 
attention of an adult audience. Its teachings and re¬ 
minders are needed by people of all ages. It’s available 
free {except for return postage). 


MAIL TODAY . 


Honour Roll 
Health Pledges 

:ially prepared to help increase 
ir classroom attendance. Honour 
I Health Pledges stress cold 
vention rules in students' own 


itrated. / 


d by having their own 
ises to follow them 


“How to Catch a 


□ Also please send me the free set of six posters highlighting 
important points of the film. (Large organizations may require 
more than one set. Check or fill in the number of sets needed.) 















The Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries 

are ... . 

*Scrupulously accurate 
*Founded on educational psychology 
♦Completely up-to-date 
♦Carefully graded 

In the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries.... 

♦Information is easy to find 
♦Meanings are easy to understand 
♦Pronunciations are easy to get 

The Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning Dictionary 

(Grade 4 or 5) _$2.95 list 

The Thorndike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary 

(Grades 5-8) ___ 3.10 list 

The Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dictionary 

(Grades 9-12)___ 4.40 list 

Teachers and Administrators are invited to write for 
free pamphlets. 

W. J. GAGE AND COMPANY LIMITED 

82 SPADINA AVENUE TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 
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Editorial 


QUALITY OR QUANTITY 

Teachers could easily become a disillusioned group. The ills that be¬ 
set society are often blamed on the schools. If the divorce rate climbs, 
the schools have not taught moral values. For others, our schools should 
be the vehicle for improving almost everything in an imperfect society 
from labour-management relations to the industrial production rate If 
the ethics of our culture decline, our schools are too utilitarian. If 
driving habits need improving, the schools should teach driver educa¬ 
tion. Indeed, there seems to be no limit to the public’s expectation of 
the schools. 

Teachers will not dispute the public’s right to criticize nor its right 
to determine what shall be taught in the schools. But they expect consis¬ 
tent reasoning and practice from the public. Teachers, more than 
others, want quality in our educational system. But they know that ou 
can’t have good schools, good education without good teachers. / nd 
this is where the public at large appears so inconsistent. 


A Heritage of Neglect 

The public wants and should have good schools. But it has cond m- 
ed an emphasis on quantity rather than quality in teacher-recruitmi nt 
and teacher-training. Probably it has condoned in ignorance of the 
true situation because practically all the publicity regarding teacher- 
shortage has been concerned with numbers. Little or no mention is 
ever made of the fact that large numbers of teachers with minimal p r e- 
paration have been coaxed or coerced into the classroom over the years 
to fill the vacancies created by mushrooming enrolments, retirements, 
and resignations. The public doesn’t know the enormous difference 
existing between instruction by professional teachers and by others 
whose preparation is of the fringe variety. The heritage of this neglect 
is now so great that most of the public is satisfied that all is well in the 
schools as long as someone—almost anyone—keeps school. It is a matter 
of deep regret that our educational leaders have not been bold enough 
to acquaint the public with the facts of the situation. 
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The Price for Principle 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association has never stopped arguing for 
better professional training for teachers. Its critics maintain that in do- 
ing so it seeks to perpetuate a shortage in the economic interest of its 
n inbership. This charge is levelled so frequently by our critics that 
one would think that by repetition they seek to convince. These same 
ciitics proceed to buttress their defences against raising standards of 
; eher education by arguing that the time for such action is when 
her supply exceeds the demand. Now, they say, in the public inter- 
and as a temporary measure only, it is necessary to relax require¬ 
ments. Teachers, however, are reminded that nothing is more perman- 
than a temporary solution. 

Teachers' Task 

It is clear that nothing short of direct action by teachers is ever 
ing to force on the public generally the realization that quality and 
quantity must be the focal point of any recruitment campaign. By 
>rd and by deed teachers must show the public that schools need 
achers who are of high academic calibre and who can prepare for 
eir career by careful, adequate professional training. Teachers must 
and grimly firm in demanding high calibre students for the teaching 
rofession and quality in their training program. They may need to con- 
mplate action such as that of Scottish teachers who have threatened 
j withdraw cooperation from educational authorities who persist, after 
iue warning, in engaging uncertificated teachers. Alberta teachers and 
eachers everywhere should insist that teacher education standards 
be set in consultation with their professional organization and divorced 
orever from political expediency. 


The Best is the Least 

And the stakes in this battle? The first-line problem in this and all 
other democratic countries is the future of a nation’s youth. Just as 
surely as our children inherit the achievements and the blunders of this 
generation of adults, so the training and the development of abilities to 
cope with the complex problems of life in tomorrow’s world depend on 
the most basic social institution of our day—the school. We can’t afford 
an educational system which is less than the very best. It is wishful 
thinking to expect educational service of quality unless the teaching 
profession can attract and retain the best people in our society. There 
is no building, no curriculum, no textbook, however good which can 
substitute for or replace professional teachers. 
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Are you wondering . . . 


How Ti 


PAUL WITTY 


T’S only a few years since television 

bowed into the family circle. During 
1948 and 1949 TV sales zoomed, and 
by May of 1950 about 40 percent of the 
homes in urban centres like Chicago 
had sets. One study showed that in Evan¬ 
ston, a suburb of Chicago, 43 percent of 
the elementary school children had sets 
at home. And these children were watch¬ 
ing television for about three hours a 
day. Their parents, some of whom de¬ 
plored the long hours their children 
spent before the TV screen, were them¬ 
selves watching more than three hours 
a day on the average. 

These parents, and many other adults 
as well, felt strongly about TV and its 
possible effects on children and youth. 
Television critics asserted that it too 
often provided a welcome nursemaid for 
the busy mother or a substitute for 
wholesome family discussion. Television, 
they charged, so usurped the leisure of 
children and young people that little 
time was left for other desirable activi¬ 
ties. The majority opinion of such writers 
whose enthusiasm hovered around zero, 
might be summed up thus. “Television 
has little or nothing to teach us. Popular 
programs hammer away at the same old 
hackneyed themes. Most commercial 
programs are immature in humour con¬ 
tent, and appeal. Sponsors, out after 
bigger and bigger audiences, aim their 
programs far too low.” One writer, 
gloomier perhaps than the others, de¬ 
clared: “Television may be as dangerous 
to culture as the atom bomb is to civili¬ 
zation.” 

Many parents agreed with these accu¬ 
sations. “TV is converting children into 
a race of spectators,” they said. “It’s 
making children aggressive and irri¬ 


table.” “Overstimulating TV programs 
are giving them sleepless nights and 
tired eyes.” On the other hand, some oi 
the parents questioned in the 1950 tudy 
did react favourably, saying that family 
relations and companionship had been 
improved as a result of TV. 

These and similar complaints were 
laid at the doorstep of TV in the 1950 
study. By 1953, however, only ab it a 
third of the parents in our study were 
still reporting behaviour prob .-ms. 
Their criticisms of TV had softened. 

In reporting the 1950 study (“Parents 
and Teachers Vote on TV” in the October 
1950 National Parent-Teacher), I observ¬ 
ed that television was a problem chiefly 
in homes where parents let it become one 
and that in some homes it even appe red 
to be an asset. In the schools, too, w sere 
television was given proper recogn ion 
and guidance it seemed to foster both 
interest and learning. 

This is about the way things stand to¬ 
day, only now almost all city children 
have TV sets at home and sit before 
them for hours. It is clear that TV is mere 
to stay. We shall not only have to accept 
it as one feature in our way of life but 
see that our children make it part of a 
balanced program of activity. 

TV's Tidal Growth 

Television has certainly captured the 
imagination of the American people In 
the Chicago Tribune for September 20, 
1953, Larry Wolters wrote that bach in 
June 1946 there were seven TV stations 
and only a few thousand sets in America. 
From the autumn of 1948 to the spring 
of 1952, the Federal Communications 
Commission put a freeze on permits for 
new stations. “When the construction 
ban was lifted . . . there were 108 sta- 
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ive With TV 


Reprinted from National Parent-Teacher 


iu , in sixty-three cities serving eigh- 
e million families, most of whom 
watching TV upwards of twenty 
k s per week. Today 224 TV stations 
i on the air, and 284 other construction 
koto its have been issued. Some twenty- 
; million sets within reach of eighty 
r on persons are in use.” 

it was predicted that after the novelty 
)i TV wore off, televiewing would drop 
idly. Were these forecasts correct? 
futile 1 presents findings from several 
o lies made in the Chicago area. Al- 
o ugh the average amount of time that 
.ents devote to television has decreas- 
,i little, it is still very high. And child- 
are now actually spending more time 
idling TV. 

Table 1 

ojrage Number of Hours Spent Weekly 
Watching TV, 1950-53 

1950 1951 1952 1953 

mentary school pupils .... 21 19 22 % 23 

t ill school pupils . 14 14 17 

ichers . 9 11 12 

d ents . 24 20 20% 19 

>e Rise and Fall of Favourites 

What about programs? Have tastes 
hanged over the years? Let’s start with 
arents’ preferences, since many of these 
re shown at hours when children also 
atch television. Table 2 tells the story. 

Table 2 


Parents' Favourite Television 
Programs, 1950-52 
1950 1952 

Arthur Godfrey 1. I Love Lucy 

Milton Berle 2. Arthur Godfrey 

3. Sports 3. What’s My Line 

4. Fred Waring 4. Mama 

5. Kukla, Fran, 5. Plays 

and Ollie 
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1951 1953 

1. Arthur Godfrey 1. I Love Lucy 

2. Fred Waring 2. What’s My Line 

3. Milton Berle 3. Omnibus 

4. Sports 4. Arthur Godfrey 

5. Mama; What’s 5. Mr. Peepers 

My Line? 

Arthur Godfrey’s program is the only 
one that appears on all four lists. In 1950 
and 1951 it ranked first. In 1952 it drop¬ 
ped to second place and in 1953 to 
fourth. 

What types of programs are emerging 
as favourites? What’s My Line? ranked 
third in 1952; in 1953 it moved up to 
second place. In the short time that 
Omnibus has been on the air, it has won 
rather general endorsement — at least 
among the parents who answered the 
questionnaire in the 1953 study. 

How do parents’ preferences compare 
with children’s? Table 3 shows the fa¬ 
vourites of grade-school pupils. 


Table 3 

Children's Favourite Television 
Programs, 1950-53 
1950 1952 

1. Hopalong Cassidyl. I Love Lucy 


2. Howdy Doody 

3. Lone Ranger 

4. Milton Berle 

5. Arthur Godfrey 

1951 

1. Crusader Rabbit 

2. Hopalong Cassi¬ 
dy; Adventures 
of Wild Bill 
Hickock 

3. Howdy Doody 

4. Uncle Mistletoe 

5. Lone Ranger 


2. My Friend Irma 

3. Roy Rogers 

4. Red Skelton 

5. Tom Corbett 

1953 

1. I Love Lucy 

2. Superman 

3. Red Buttons 

4. Dragnet 

5. Roy Rogers 







Hopalong Cassidy, first in 1950, has 
been replaced, along with Howdy Doody 
and Milton Berle, other favourites of 
that year. In 1953 I Love Lucy led in 
popularity. Superman appeared second, 
followed by Red Buttons and Dragnet. 

In 1952 and 1953 school children and 
their parents were asked to list the pro¬ 
grams they disliked. Table 4 shows their 
responses. 


Table 4 

Programs Disliked by Children find 
Parents, 1952-53 
1952 1953 


Children 

1. Howdy Doody 

2. Milton Berle 

3. Captain Video 

4. Western pro¬ 
grams 


Children 

1. Howdy Dood 

2. Westerns and 
cowboy programs 

3. Milton Bert 

4. Captain Vide 


5. Murder Mysteries 5. New program 
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. . And don’t let me catch you talking in class again!” 
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Parents Parents 

Murder Mysteriesl. Murder Mysteries 
Milton Berle 2. Westerns and 
Wrestling cowboy programs 

Western pro- 3. Milton Berle 

grams 4. Old movies 

i I'.vdy Doody 5. Wrestling 

-Imody Doody, very much liked in 1950 


was unpopular in 1953. Milton Berle 
another 1950 favourite, also tobogganed 
into disfavour. As for the newscasts, why 
did young viewers rate them so low? 
Several explained that newscasts inter¬ 
rupted their favourite programs, and, 
as one child said, “News programs aren’t 
for kids.” 


Criteria for Judging TV Programs 


t am is desirable if it 

r-a ides enjoyment and is related to 
ir child’s interests, play, and other 
ci:cities. 

i< cs the child’s need for adventure and 
■ ement in a wholesome way. 

-Mips the child to understand himself 
i others. 

A - is the child in developing suitable 
<1 als, values, and beliefs; stresses the 
oeratic way of life. 


Program is undesirable if it 

Is unrelated to the child’s experiences 
and interests; encourages passivity 
rather than participation. 

Is overly exciting and emotionally dis¬ 
turbing; shows excessive torture, terror, 
and punishment. 

Is insincere, prejudiced, and unrealistic; 
presents people as stereotypes. 

Glamorizes crime, lust, greed, cruelty, 
indecency, and intemperance. 


notes he growth of interests, en- 
! hes play, and adds to the child’s infor¬ 
mation. 

I sters appreciation of well-written and 
v ail - illustrated materials; stimulates 
wide reading. 

Promotes language development; em- 
; oys clear, correct, and interesting con¬ 
versation or discussion. 


Adds nothing to the child’s knowledge; 
repeats commonplace and trivial experi¬ 
ences. 

Is ill-timed, clumsily written, and badly 
illustrated; causes eyestrain or needless 
confusion in reading or viewing. 

Uses an unsuitable vocabulary, one that 
is too difficult or too easy; employs faul¬ 
ty grammar, vulgarity, and language of 
the underworld. 


Posters an understanding of the world 
and of the child’s responsibility for 
growing up to be an informed coopera¬ 
tive citizen. 


Distorts reality; encourages the child to 
become fearful, insecure, dependent, and 
uncooperative. 


Please, Mr. Producer 

Parents and children were also asked 
to suggest kinds of programs they would 
like to see added to the current tele¬ 
vision offerings. In 1953 the older child¬ 
ren asked for more comedy, plays, musi¬ 
cal programs, and new movies. The 
younger group wanted more comedy, car¬ 
toons, science, and a wide variety of 


educational programs including drama¬ 
tizations of favourite books. Primary 
grade children requested more children’s 
plays and programs on hobbies and crafts. 
Parents, too, asked for more music, 
newer movies, better plays, a greater 
variety of educational programs, as well 
as more historical subjects. 

(Continued on Page 54) 







Children's art is creation 


Art And Th 


S INCE art depends upon enthusiasm 
and since enthusiasm in the class¬ 
room is contagious, the classroom teach¬ 
er plays a vital role in any school art 
program. 

Spelling and reading programs will not 
succeed if these subjects are disregarded 
in areas not labeled “spelling” and “read¬ 
ing.” So it is with the art program which 
cannot succeed unless every possible op¬ 
portunity to make use of art in the 
school is carefully considered. Every 
teacher should realize, for example, that 
simply copying a picture requires no 
originality or thought and, therefore, is 
not art. “But we don’t say it’s art, we’re 
doing it for social studies.” The answer, 
of course, is that we must consider the 
child in relation to the total school pro¬ 
gram. 

Much of the success of an art program 
will depend upon the classroom teacher’s 
understanding of its aims and purposes. 
This is perhaps more true in schools with 
special art teachers than in schools 
where the classroom teacher has full 
responsibility for the art program. In 
either situation, however, the day-by-day 
carrying out of the art program rests 
with the classroom teacher. Without her 
help and interest the art program will 
fail. 

Working Together? 

Several examples will illustrate. The 
art teacher had made great effort to 
build up the confidence of a boy in her 
class. Day after day he had been say¬ 
ing, “I’m no good. See, I try to model 
a dog and it doesn’t look like a dog.” 

“I think it does,” the art teacher said. 
Just then the classroom teacher stood 
beside the boy and in a flippant way 
said, “Is it a dog or a horse?” 

The boy turned to the art teacher, “I 


JESSIE TODD 

An Education Communications Service 

feature 

told you it was no good; Miss Brown 
doesn’t even know it’s a dog.” 

It was a simple mistake, but the c; ass- 
room teacher who understands the aims 
of the art program knows that it is best 
not to ask what a drawing or model ing 
is. Usually the child will tell. A book 
could easily be written on how to look 
at children’s art. 

The boy had done a solid piece of 
modelling. He had made an artistic 
shape. To the artist whether it wa a 
dog or horse was of little importance. 
The boy needed his self-confidence built 
up by praise. This fact was very im¬ 
portant. Miss Brown by one remark had 
spoiled what the art teacher had accomp¬ 
lished with time and effort. The boy 
was back where he started. He mussed 
up the dog. 

Another illustration. The classroom 
teacher brought her first graders to the 
art room to do finger painting. The 
children were so enthusiastic about 
finger painting that many of them made 
five finger paintings in one art period. 
Since another class was arriving in the 
art room, the first graders had to take 
their finger paintings back to their room 
to dry. They made many trips. 

The next day when the first graders 
came to the art room to make more 
finger paintings the classroom teacher 
announced: “Work on the same finger 
paintings for the entire period.” This 
was poor practice, but the art teacher 
could not contradict it. The finger paint¬ 
ing paper became too dry as the children 
worked. The children felt that it was 
not successful. On the previous day the 
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assroom Teacher 



hiidren often mussed up the finger paint 
moral times on each paper but did this 
jr ; kly and called the finger painting 
j when they arrived at a result they 

ik-'d. 

'hen they had to work on the same 
|>: »r painting for an entire period they 
b. ■! to muss up a design they liked be- 
ca e they had to keep on using the same 
1 = r. Since they had to work on the 

; e pictures for the entire period they 
s ed all of the bright colours together 
; they worked over and over on the 
(i paper they could have. All results 
v e a gloomy greenish black and they 
v re so dried up that no little wiggles 
r wed. The children were disappointed. 
In both of these cases the classroom 
•hers and the art teacher had not 
ked together effectively. Obviously 
art teacher cannot succeed in bring- 
> creative work out of children when 
classroom teacher finds fault where 
i art teacher gives praise. The two 
i ust not have opposing aims. 

oderstanding Art 

Children’s art is wonderful. It hasn’t 
i een spoiled by too much academic 
teaching. It is often close to the work 
tit artists. The little white clay cat with 
huge pink sunk-in eyes and expressive 
fail fastened solid as it curves around 
bis body is a. work of art. The classroom 
teacher who prefers a naturalistic cat 
needs to read some books about con¬ 
temporary art. The child who made the 
eat used imagination in colour and in 
shape. The shape was very solid and 
simple. The result was most appealing. 

Another child painted a very ex¬ 
pressive man. The classroom teacher 
who says, “But the head is much too 
large,” needs an understanding of the 
aims of art. The child’s painting was 
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Enthusiasm and Participation 

full of rhythm and expression. It was 
of little importance that the head was 
too large to be naturalistic. 

When the classroom teacher is with 
(Continued on Page 56) 




Light on the Darkling Plain 

L. JOHN PRIOR 


R ECENTLY, some few lines of a poem 
re-read gave me pause. Those of us 
who struggled with Matthew Arnold 
(not all knowing that he served a period 
as school inspector), often weigh the 
words of “Dover Beach”. 

“And we are here as on a darkling 
plain 

Full of confused alarm of struggle 
and flight 

Where ignorant armies clash by 
night” 

Our days are certainly not less dark. 
Our age is unquestionably one of violent 
clash. And is there any light? 

We can be thankful that teachers are 
no longer isolated, if we ever really were, 
from the world in which we live. Of 
late, ivory towers have been under pretty 
vigorous siege. Sulphur is in the air. 
My own remarks will not likely “win 
many friends nor influence many 
people.” At times however, it may be 
salutary to rattle the skeletons in the 
closet—if the spirit is right! Protesta¬ 
tions are suspect. But for what it is 
worth, let me first make a declaration of 
my devotion to teaching, my faith in my 
colleagues, and my desire to see our 
profession grow in stature. 

Among reports that pile up on one’s 
desk, I recently struggled through the 
French version of Recommendation 37 
of the International Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion. This resolution was endorsed at 
Geneva last year by representatives of 
some fifty governments after a study of 
the status and training of primary 
(elementary) teachers. Translated, one 
part of the preamble reads: “The status 
of the teaching profession as a whole 
depends to a considerable extent on the 
profession’s unity, its good relations 
with education authorities, the extent to 
which teachers are consulted in matters 
affecting both their conditions of work 
and the standards and content of educa¬ 


tion, and the freedom of teachers from 
direction in matters of personal convic¬ 
tion. 

Here indeed, is food for thought. 
Divisive Forces Among Teachers 

To what extent are we a united pro¬ 
fession? First of all let us agree that 
unity must not mean uniformity or con¬ 
formity to a preconceived set of stan¬ 
dards. But can we disprove the foi tow¬ 
ing statements?—There is incipient or 
open division between secondary and 
elementary teachers. Men and women 
teachers frequently publicize bitter op¬ 
inions as to their relative worth. Rural 
and urban teachers watch one another 
suspiciously in the field of professional 
politics. The “professional-come-lats ly” 
assails those teachers who see any hope 
in the trade union movement. And the 
list is not exhausted. 

Such divisions all too often reflect he 
snobbery of the degree cult, the pre¬ 
judices of sex, the jealousy of he 
“haves” of the “have nots”, the selfish 
realism of those who so sagely arpue 
that, the educational pie, being always 
limited in size, more for one group must 
always mean less for another. 

If we permit these divisive forces to 
embitter our professional relations and 
to undermine the unity of spirit essen¬ 
tial to a profession, we mush expect cur 
status to worsen rather than to impro' e. 
Our profession is not just the total of its 
bits and pieces. To a large extent our 
status will be determined by the least 
well-trained section of the teaching 
body, regardless of the form of organi¬ 
zation. Our status will improve as we 
promote understanding among our 
factions. 

Personally, I see no basic conflict be¬ 
tween the self-designated professional 
teacher and the supporter of trade union 
principles. Once subscribe to the prin- 
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pies of collective bargaining and, call 
3ur group what you will, it is perform- 
ig the essential function of a trade 
nion. From experience, teachers have 
ecided that it is necessary to act as 
unionists” in negotiating their condi- 
ions of employment. It is a sad fact 
hat in some provinces labour is more 
espectfully treated by industry than 
re the teachers by their employers. It 
s small wonder that in such cases, 

, hers might look to labour for or- 
;a izational blue prints. 

However, I defy anyone to disprove 
the basic professional attitudes of teach¬ 
er as a whole. The record is full of 
sir ements which freely recognize the 
v ah and the disinterested nature of 
o r service. Surely not all such state- 
n its are mere lip service. 

Every profession, it is true, has its 
peculiar characteristics. We teachers 
hardly dare aspire to the “closed shop” 
or joyed by the respected legal and medi- 
! professions. We hardly dare visual- 
the day when the teachers’ organiza- 
tion alone will determine who will teach 
: who will not teach, when teachers 
il set the fee and tell the fee payers 
hat’s it! But measured on any reason- 
ie basis, a vast body of teachers—pro- 
essionals or unionists—can stand a 
irly searching comparison with mem- 
rs of the established professions. 

The question is often asked, “Is it pro- 
ssional to strike?” Unfortunately, the 
vord is hedged round with emotions and 
Prejudices. It can be an elastic term or 
; can be given a very precise legal de- 
inition. A fairer formulation of the 
juestion would be, “Is there a point at 
which teachers are morally justified in 
withdrawing their services?” On the 
answer to this, I believe we are pretty 
well agreed. Surely, the nature and the 
rightness of any withdrawal of services 


should depend upon the circumstances of 
each case. History is full of precedents 
showing that the law is not always just. 
How many strictly legal acts are moral¬ 
ly questionable! 

It is all too often assumed that insis¬ 
tence on the basic right to strike is the 
same as advocacy of the strike as a 
weapon. Let us be quite clear on this 
point. Teachers, and for that matter 
labour as a whole, are united in their 
dislike of strike action. I believe that 
we must learn to live with a division of 
opinion on this and other questions. I 
hope that we will never get to the point 
where an affiliated group would say “we 
will withdraw from C.T.F. if it does not 
accord us support in this situation.” It 
would be equally disturbing for a group 
to say “we will withdraw from CTF if it 
supports an affiliated group under such 
and such circumstances.” Both attitudes 
make for disunity and undermine the 
status of our profession. 

How good are our relations with 
educational authorities? 

If good relationships are possible only 
where no differences are found, then 
few will say that present relations are an 
unqualified “good”. 

As teachers’ organizations mature— 
and there can be no question of rapid 
growth to maturity—their interests 
widen. In the widening of interests, it 
is inevitable that the organizations enter 
fields until lately the undivided preserve 
of some other education authority. Our 
practice has been to knock on the door. 
In some places, the authorities sleep 
rather soundly. Consequently, at times 
the knocking has had to be rather in¬ 
sistent. But new ideas do catch on. We 
can now detect a definite trend. We 
find authorities more freely recognizing 
the legitimate interests of teachers and, 
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equally important, of teachers’ organiza¬ 
tions, in fields such as teacher-training 
and curriculum. Forward-looking trus¬ 
tees and departments are welcoming the 
help of teachers’ organizations in a co¬ 
operative attack on educational problems. 
This is as it should be. 

It is regrettable, however, that some 
educational authorities have lagged far 
behind industry in recognizing the vital 
importance of good employer-employee 
relationships. Relations based on master- 
servant concepts (and I have heard these 
openly advocated) are simply out of 
date. Good relations imply the possi¬ 
bility of differences of opinion—sharp 
differences of opinion, if need be—with¬ 
out fear of personal recrimination. 
Where relations are good, even sharp 
differences will not interfere with the 
joint responsibility of teachers and 
trustees to pupils, parents and public. 
If this is a fair test of good relations, we 
are making solid progress in Canada. 
New fields of joint endeavour are open¬ 
ing up almost daily. 

Experience in such endeavours helps 
us understand that educational authori¬ 
ties have their problems. The school 
trustee wants—and it is his duty—to 
keep a body behind the teacher’s desk. 
He cannot be expected to advocate an 
increase in training standards if he fears 
that the present shortage of teachers will 
be increased, even briefly, thereby. At 
times, the conscientious trustee is caught 
between his responsibilities to education 
and his responsibilities to the ratepayers 
who elect him. He must decide the re¬ 
lative claims of accommodation, sup¬ 
plies, and salaries. Teachers who have 
served on school boards know that 
economic realities can be extremely 
frustrating. The trustee must suffer the 
sorriest trials of public office while en¬ 
joying few of the rewards that go with 
political success. 

Provincial education departments, too, 
have their problems. Across Canada, it is 
a fact that education is still considered 
to be a minor cabinet portfolio. Public 
works and social services are far more 
politically significant. It should not be 
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surprising, therefore, that those areas 
which provide quick and material evi¬ 
dence of governing ability should get 
first consideration and that education 
should be viewed almost as a necessary 
evil. 

We cannot ignore these preoccupations 
of the authorities with whom we roust 
maintain relations. However, we are 
not thereby relieved of the responsibility 
of advancing a cause which may strike 
fire. Our relations would be poor in ieed 
if the fear of strong, reaction deterred us 
from a course deemed right, wise and 
timely. Some believe that we ha- a a 
long, long way to go. Last year Lean 
Neville Scarfe of the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion of University of Manitoba told us: 
“School boards, administration c 
fleers and departments of education 
have too much power over teacher;. 
The justification for so much dire 
tion and dictation is that teache s 
are inefficient or poorly trained, t 
is assumed that someone in a - 
thority—and therefore, of cours , 
efficient—must do the thinking ft 
the teacher ... If all these thin; 
are not calculated to reduce tl 
teacher to a cog in a machine, or t > 
make a teacher feel inferior, I do 
not know what is. Guidance, su? 
gestions and help there must alwa; 
be, but rigid direction and subtl 
compulsion must surely be avoided. 
Nevertheless, cooperative attitudes re 
increasingly evident among the educa¬ 
tion authorities. Relationships are im¬ 
proving. And in the improvement of 
these relationships, the various teachers’ 
organizations have served as the 
catalysts. They remain the only real 
guarantee that the process will continue 
until a healthy and universally respected 
status has been achieved by all teachers. 

To what extent are teachers consult :-d 
in matters affecting both conditions of 
work and the standards and content of 
education? 

Consultation implies a desire to search 
for advice and help—a willingness to 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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eacHers at work . . . 


Edmonton Curriculum Experiment 

H. J. M. ROSS 


iY/HAT is curriculum? Curriculum, 
W like the Scriptures, means many 
hi.') to many people. Too often, un- 
orUnately, curriculum is regarded 
nr iy as the contents of the course of 
tu .es. Basically, however, curriculum 
s hat takes place in the classroom. 
)i; rentiating still further one might 
iub vide this process into four activi¬ 
ty (1) evaluation and preparation of 
.e ag and diagnostic procedures; (2) 
m tigation of teaching methods and 
e Cliques; (3) preparation of written 
m, rials; and (4) formulation of a 
lo'j.'se of studies. 

C iculum concern of public 

blow is curriculum controlled and de- 
vi oped? Fundamentally, in a demo- 
•: iic society, what goes on in the class- 
r n is the concern of the nation at 
large—parents, teacher, labour, com¬ 
ma rce, industry, and government. This 
common concern for education is the 
principal influence which determines the 
broad philosophy from which a course of 
st dies is formed. Recently, in Alberta, 
to Elementary, Junior High, High 
School, and General Curriculum Com¬ 
mittees have been expanded in order to 
include many non-professional opinions. 

bimonton curriculum activity 

What is the basis of the Edmonton 
Elementary ATA curriculum activity? 
The improvement of instruction should 
be a cooperative and professional re¬ 
sponsibility of the ATA acting in con¬ 
junction with the school board and the 
provincial Department of Education. 
The acceptance of this principle is the 
mainspring of the Edmonton Elementary 
ATA program. This responsibility is 


one which at local level finds its major 
scope in the first three divisions of cur¬ 
riculum work: testing, instruction tech¬ 
niques, and written materials. 

Creating an organization to work in 
such a program is important. The Ed¬ 
monton organization is not necessarily 
the ideal one but it may be of interest 
and may act as a guide. The Edmonton 
Elementary ATA constitution provides 
for an executive position known as 
“chairman of the Educational Policy 
Committee.” The Educational Policy 
Committee is therefore responsible to the 
executive through its chairman and all 
policies are submitted to the local exe¬ 
cutive for approval. 

This EPC is comprised of its elected 
chairman, the chairmen of projects 
under its jurisdiction, any three mem¬ 
bers co-opted by the EPC chairman, the 
supervisors of elementary education, and 
the convention committee. This last ad¬ 
dition insures liaison between conven¬ 
tion programs and curriculum projects 
should such integration appear practical. 

It is interesting to note that the EPC 
did not suddenly spring up. It evolved 
as a logical development in curriculum 
activities. Originally, when projects 
like report card forms, manuals, 
standardized tests or enterprise bro¬ 
chures had to be planned, independent 
committees were formed. Over the years 
it became evident that a coordinated, 
long-range plan was needed. 

Too much must not be expected at the 
outset from these committees. They 
grow. As confidence and skill develop, 
new and more important challenges pre¬ 
sent themselves. This growth will never 
take place, however, if an atmosphere of 
democratic planning and cooperation is 
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not created at the outset. If school 
boards, superintendents, and teachers 
are not equal associates and work as 
such, the program will fail. This har¬ 
monious relationship, with plenty of 
“give-and-take”, has been characteristic 
of the Edmonton program. 

Duties of Educational Policy Committee 

The main duties of the EPC are three¬ 
fold: first, the development and/or 
acquisition of suitable testing materials 
for diagnostic and instructional purposes; 
secondly, the organization of workshops 
to study new classroom techniques and 
to share experiences; thirdly, the pre¬ 
paration and supervision of written 
materials. 

To illustrate more clearly, some ex¬ 
amples are listed below of some ac¬ 
tivities carried out under the direction 
of the Edmonton Elementary Local of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association, in 
cooperation with supervisors and the 
school board. 

Testing 

In the field of reading both the “Unit 
Scales of Attainment” and “The Cali¬ 
fornia Reading Test” were ‘normalized’ 
for Edmonton pupils so that the reading 
tests would have more significance and 
a more versatile application. 

A comprehensive series of arithmetic 
tests, both in problem solving and com¬ 
putation were designed and ‘normalized.’ 
It should be pointed out that the design, 
revision, and establishment of these per¬ 
centiles and grade norms involved three 
years’ work. 

Other test projects included the de¬ 
signing and validation of a picture 
science test and the preparation of five 
spelling ability scales from weighted 
word lists prepared by Thorndike, Ayres 
and Buckingham. These tests were 
given to proper samples of Edmonton 
pupils and grade norms were derived 
for the scores. 

Generally speaking, it has been found 
desirable to use existing tests which are 
already standardized and then to apply 


proper statistical procedures so that 
grade norms could be established for 
this educational system. The structure 
of a test, and the validation of indivi¬ 
dual items is a long and laborious pro¬ 
cess which with two exceptions—n rith- 
metic and science—has been avoided. 

The workshop method has been 
utilized in order to study new methods 
and techniques as well as to exchange 
experiences. Workshops have beer set 
up to study enterprise methods and or¬ 
ganization, curriculum and develops aent 
of resource units (three years), the La- 
Zerte method of laboratory arithmetic, 
and creative arts. 

Written Materials 

A wide variety of written mate ials 
has been prepared. The Grade 4, 5 and 
6 curriculum in enterprise was revised 
and a large number of resource i nits 
printed in book form. A similar pro¬ 
gram is now being carried on in Division 
1. Brochures on organizing and con¬ 
ducting enterprise have been printed To 
aid teachers in the organization cc a 
modern reading program, a booklet has 
been printed and circulated. In the 
area of records, report cards and cumu¬ 
lative records have been designed nd, 
to accompany them, a booklet on report 
cards and personality rating scales has 
been printed. To ease a beginner’s entry 
into school, a beginners’ program has 
been established and a booklet “Start¬ 
ing to School” printed. At the present 
time a committee is working or a 
science program for the elementary 
school. 

A year ago the school board was con¬ 
templating relaxation of age regulations 
for beginners. The EPC conducted a re¬ 
search which showed, that in Edmonton 
at least, it was not in the child’s best 
interest to start to school before a certain 
age. 

The above by no means lists all of the 
curriculum activities carried out, bui it 
does serve to illustrate the large field 
and variety of problems in which edu- 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Wr tig on the wall . . . 


The Cost of Education 


M. E. LaZERTE 

Reprinted from The Listening Post 


S vexing problems of school finance 
Canada, familiar to most muni- 
ci i administrators, were analyzed in a 
cl and incisive paper delivered by 
Di M. E. LaZerte. Research Director, 
tli Canadian School Trustees’ Associa¬ 
te at the Windsor Conference. 

scussing educational costs in 1951- 
5 Dr. LaZerte stated that “today’s 
s joIs cost the ratepayers approxi- 
nr ely $450 million annually, this being 
ti< sum of provincial grants and money 
r ed locally by taxation.” 

In 1951-52,” he said, “the cost of edu- 
c ng 2,481,018 enrolled pupils was 
. 2,824,000—87 cents per day per 
p >il enrolled or about one dollar per 
■ per pupil in average daily atten- 
ri ce—cost here covering operation and 
ntenance, debt retirement charges 
i capital expenditures paid from 
( rent revenue.” 

Jcation—Cheap or Expensive 

As to whether this average per diem 
expenditure on public education might 
considered excessive, Dr. LaZerte 
said: “Education at 87 cents per pupil 
per day may be expensive if there are 
35, 40 or 45 pupils per classroom, if 
schools are not suitably equipped and if 
the staff consists in large part of Grade 
X, XI or XII youngsters with whatever 
professional training may be acquired in 
one or two summer sessions.” 

“On the other hand, education at 87 
cents per pupil per day would be sur¬ 
prisingly cheap if at that cost classes 
were small enough to permit teachers to 
direct and supervise the learning of in- 
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dividual pupils, if buildings and equip¬ 
ment met satisfactory standards and 
school boards engaged only educated 
teachers, preferably university gradu¬ 
ates, whose mastery of subject matter is 
so thorough that they can use it to il¬ 
lustrate, teach and clarify the great 
truths buried in textbooks and courses of 
study.” 

Crowded Classrooms 

Examining the conditions actually pre¬ 
vailing in schools across the country, the 
noted Alberta educator said: 

“In 1951-52 there were more than 35 
pupils in 30 percent of the classrooms of 
Nova Scotia; in 21 percent of those in 
New Brunswick; 16 percent of those in 
Manitoba and British Columbia; 9 per¬ 
cent of those in Prince Edward Island; 
4 percent of those in Quebec and 2 per¬ 
cent of those in Newfoundland, Saskat¬ 
chewan and Alberta. In over 8000 class¬ 
rooms there were so many pupils that 
highly efficient teaching and supervision 
were impossible.” 

Unqualified Teachers 

The high incidence of unqualified 
teachers constituted another major prob¬ 
lem in the field of public education. 

“In 1952-53,” said Dr. LaZerte, “Can¬ 
ada had many unqualified persons sub¬ 
stituting as teachers. Of these 5100 had 
no professional training, 3700 had par¬ 
tial training and other thousands had 
poor qualifications. Canada has two sets 
of standards and two teaching staffs. One 
part of the staff includes qualified, pro¬ 
fessional teachers; the other, the pro- 




duct of the teacher shortage and of 
shortsighted, short range policies in 
teacher education, is deficient in edu¬ 
cation, aptitude and interest. In at 
least 20,000 Canadian classrooms chil¬ 
dren are getting an education that 
though ‘cheap’ is expensive.” 

These conditions led Dr. LaZerte to 
declare that, “in spite of the fact that 
that school costs seem high today, they 
would be much higher if the public were 
to insist that theory and practice be 
brought into alignment by giving to 
each of the words ‘teacher’ and ‘teach¬ 
ing’ the meaning we would like it to 
have.” 

Unequal Educational Opportunities 

The average per pupil cost of educa¬ 
tion does not, however, reveal the real 
cost in each province nor does it indi¬ 
cate that educational costs are more or 
less equal in every province. “If,” said 
Dr. LaZerte, “we accept as true the 
statement that we get what we pay for 
in education as in other social services, 
children in different parts of Canada 
are not receiving equal educational op¬ 
portunities.” 

“In 1951-52 per pupil costs in British 
Columbia were over three times as high 
as in Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island; costs in the five provinces from 
Ontario west were, on a per pupil basis, 
52 percent higher than in the five pro¬ 
vinces in the east. The median of pro¬ 
vincial costs per classroom was $4245 but 
in Alberta and British Columbia the av¬ 
erage cost per classroom was 70 percent 
higher than this, while in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick it was 11 percent 
lower; in Newfoundland and New Bruns¬ 
wick 62 percent lower. Per capita costs 
varied from $16.84 in one province to 
$45.34 in another ... in one province 
society will spend 43 cents per pupil per 
day; in another province $1.46.” 

Future School Costs 

Increased enrolments are likely to be 
an important factor affecting future 
school costs. “Assuming that birth rates 
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and immigration trends continue as thej 
have been during recent years, it i 
estimated that by 1960-61 elemental! 
and high school enrolments will l a 41 
and 51 percent respectively higher thai 
those of 1951-52; the 1965-66 enrolment! 
will have increased 58 and 76 percent. 

To provide seating accommodation m 
shall need 28,500 additional classrooms 
by 1960-61 and 38,000 by 1965-66. Ne» 
buildings costing approximately 3951 
million must be completed in the 15 yeai 
period, 1950-1965.” 

Meeting Future School Costs 

“Canadian school trustees . . . new 
with much concern increasing an lual 
school costs. With an inelastic tax base, 
public opposition to higher assessment 
and tax rates and increasing stand irds 
and costs, they are asking for more 
financial help from senior governments 
.... The Canadian School Trustees' As¬ 
sociation believes that a larger Per¬ 
centage of school costs should be borne 
by provincial governments and a sn alt¬ 
er percentage by the owners of real 
property. The Association also thinks 
that the Federal Government, witt out 
interfering in any way with provincial 
autonomy, should contribute towards the 
cost of elementary and secondary ed ca¬ 
tion in ail provinces, giving special as¬ 
sistance to those provinces in which the 
tax-paying ability is low."* 

Comments 

In a personal commentary at the close 
of this address, Dr. LaZerte focussed at¬ 
tention upon the process of education 
itself. “It is my conviction,” he said, 
“that throughout Canada attention has 
been directed too exclusively in past 
years to administration, departments of 
education, school inspection, teacher 
training and school building and too 
little to education and learning which 
may or may not take place in the most 
expensive school plants. Although, if 
possible, we shall provide good school 
buildings, let us not forget that chil- 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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fuss about evaluation? 






Navigation in Education 


R. S. MacARTHUR 


■s ! valuation just another one of those 
■ s or frills which seem to come along 
i often to harass the busy teacher or 
i < ipal, to confuse the layman interest- 
1 1 education? Actually, it seems to 
e [hat the idea of evaluation in educa- 
o is probably as old as teaching. Evalu- 
tion, in its broadest sense, occurs when- 
v people make value judgments about 
i ihings they do or experience. Every- 
n makes such judgments every day of 

i life—“That was really a lousy meet- 
u “I think I did better this time than 

: er did before.” The ideas of an 
t t, an inventory, a statement of pro- 
t and loss, in business and trading, go 
;! i; into antiquity. 

•lost of our day-to-day activities in effu¬ 
se son are subjected to appraisal of some 
o f or another, by various people, using 
c-me sorts of data. The success of a high 
< iool teacher may be judged largely by 
) e number of his pupils who pass an 
■ ernal examination in subject matter, 
’he worth of a school superintendent 
nay be gauged largely by how friendly 

ii is with people, and by how well he 
ipeaks at Kiwanis. Very often the school 
y stem is judged as much by the remarks 
of the little Johnny’s and Mary’s in 
reply to the question, “And what did you 
do in school today?” as by any other 
neans. 

Emphasis on evaluation seeks merely to 
increase the validity of judgments made 
concerning educational activities. Today, 
in both business and education, more at¬ 
tention than ever before is being direct¬ 
ed toward gaining sound evidence for 
judgments. Modern industry budgets a 
considerable portion of its income and 
personnel toward examining the ef¬ 
ficiency of its manufacturing processes, 


studying the suitability of its products, 
and analyzing market requirements; care¬ 
ful research as a basis for decisions has 
become an accepted pattern in the busi¬ 
ness and industrial world. 

We need hardly be reminded of the im¬ 
portance of education as an institution, 
dealing as it does with what many people 
consider our most precious resources— 
boys and girls. Even as a business, pub¬ 
lic education in Canada is big business, 
with an annual expenditure of a half¬ 
billion dollars. Can not everyone with 
leadership responsibility in education be 
expected to furnish reliable evidence of 
the effectiveness of the program he is of¬ 
fering? Yet seldom does a person work¬ 
ing in education, faced with an impor¬ 
tant decision, not feel the need for more 
sound evidence upon which to base that 
decision. Perhaps because evaluation in 
our field is so difficult, seldom do we 
make a determined effort to gain 
sound evidence of the efficiency of either 
our old procedures or the new ones which 
we introduce. Can educators today any 
more afford to neglect to judge accurate¬ 
ly whether they are getting where they 
want to go than can the captain of an 
aircraft, the physician, the architect, or 
any other person who sets out on a 
course of action to achieve some anti¬ 
cipated end? 

What Do We Mean By Evaluation? 

Evaluation seeks simply to provide 
answers to the two questions: how well 
are we doing that which we are doing, 
and are we doing that which we ought to 
be doing? The word evaluation comes 
originally from the Latin word valere — 
to be strong. It denotes determination of 
strength or worth. If one determines 
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strength, he of course determines weak¬ 
ness, which is strength in inadequate 
degree. In evaluating we pass judgment 
on “how strong, how weak.’' 

The word measurement is derived 
from the Latin mensura, which in turn is 
derived from a root which means to 
measure in such senses as to deal out 
meal. It denotes determination of quan¬ 
tity by comparison with a fixed unit. 

Thus measurement of the height of a 
table might be in terms of inches, while 
evaluation of the height of a table might 
be in terms of its comfort for use by an 
ordinary man. As currently used in edu¬ 
cation, the word evaluation includes 
measurement, but goes beyond measure¬ 
ment to judgment of value in terms of 
objectives, or perhaps to judgment of ob¬ 
jectives themselves. 

It may be useful to consider some 
points of similarity between evaluation 
in an educational enterprise and naviga¬ 
tion of an aircraft—say an RCAF bomber 
undertaking an operational mission. 

Such navigation starts with briefing as 
to the objectives of the mission; second¬ 
ary objectives are sometimes set up. 
Second, while the pilot is checking the 
aircraft to see that the daily inspection, 
refueling, etc., have been properly car¬ 
ried out, the navigator makes a flight 
plan, which includes plotting the present 
position and planning the track, using 
information about winds, etc., gained 
from the meteorological people. The 
third step is the operation itself; the air¬ 
craft is flown by the pilot at speed and 
height determined by the navigator. 
During this phase of the mission the navi¬ 
gator checks periodically (selecting ap¬ 
propriate techniques such as pin-pointing, 
or taking visual, radio, radar, or astro 
bearings) that the whole operation is 
continuing in the direction of its objec¬ 
tive. If, after taking a fix, the navigator 
finds that the aircraft is off track because 
of a wind change, he must make a cor¬ 
rection to bring the aircraft onto track, 
or must plan a slightly different track to 
the destination—they might fly a dog-leg, 
for instance, if they are going to get to 
their destination too soon. Sometimes 
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the aircraft may have to be diverted 
while in the air—the whole trip must bt 
replanned; the weather may close down 
and a new objective must be selected. 
Also during the operation a log is being 
kept of the trip; as observations, say oi 
flak, are made by the crew, this informa¬ 
tion is recorded. Fourth, visually and 
photographically, data are gathered con 
cerning attainment of the objective. Fifth, 
back at base, through de-briefing, the op¬ 
eration is appraised using all the infor¬ 
mation from the trip—the log, p ioto 
graphs, 4 etc. Then, sixth, if a si nilar 
operation is to be undertaken, objectives 
and procedures for it are modified in the 
light of experience of this trip. 

It will be noted that such navigation is 
based on a clear conception of objec 1 ves. 
It is not just something done when the 
operation is completed, but rathe ■ is 
continuous throughout the operation It 
selects data from a number of sources, 
and must be strictly honest in using the 
data. And it exists, not for its own . ake, 
but only to facilitate the whole opera: ion. 
There is one major point in which uch 
navigation may differ considerably bon) 
evaluation in an education enterprise; 
perhaps the cooperation aspects of the 
latter may much more fruitfully be s res- 
sed, for example, in setting both long- 
term and immediate objectives. 

Examples of Evaluation in the Classr om 

Now let us consider an example of 
evaluation in the classroom—say, evalua¬ 
tion in a reading program in a Grade III 
class. Suppose that an experienced 
teacher of Grade III, from general com 
parison of this class with others in her 
experience, thinks that about one-half 
of the members of the class are not read¬ 
ing as well as they could. She decider to 
undertake a three-month program to im¬ 
prove their reading. How will she go 
about evaluating the three-month pro¬ 
gram? The appraisal of how well the 
program which she and her class under¬ 
take depends upon clear understanding of 
what the program is trying to do, just 
as judgment of the success of the mis¬ 
sion of our RCAF bomber depended upon 
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ro ving the objective of the operation, 
t - hat is the program going to aim, any- 
ray, other than in a general way im- 
roving the reading of this one-half of 
he class? She asks herself, “What do I 
lean by good reading?” 

A this point she will again search back 
ito her own experience, or she may look 
nt- a few books dealing with primary 
•e? ing, or chat with some other teach¬ 
ers or even see if her principal has a 
ev clues on the matter. She may per¬ 
is break down good reading into the 
Eos wing six aspects: 
j Vord recognition-reading vocabulary 

2 teresting oral reading 

3 peed 

omprehension— 

a) to understand general signifi¬ 
cance 

b) to note details 

c) to follow instructions 
(d) to make inference 

f Wide range of reading interests 
t Positive attitude toward reading— 

(a) for fun 

(b) as a tool for project work. 


may refer to the manual accompanying 
the readers for simple methods, which 
can often be used as a part of an ordinary 
reading lesson, for testing each of the 
six aspects. Standardized tests, if they 
had not already been used, would be 
very desirable at this point, provided of 
course that the tests are really measur¬ 
ing the things in which she is interested, 
and have norms suited to her class. Other¬ 
wise the standardized tests will probably 
be more cost and trouble than they are 
worth. If some inter-visitation of teach¬ 
ers is possible in the school, she might 
seek the opinions of some of her col¬ 
leagues including the principal, concern¬ 
ing some of the class members, again with 
respect to all six aspects of reading. If 
her room has been visited by the super¬ 
intendent recently, his report may con¬ 
tain some evaluative comments on the 
present situation. Conversations with 
parents may indicate spots where they 
consider the reading of their children to 
be good or not so good. 

From some or all of these sources of 
data, as much as possible of it objective, 


Dr. MacArthur is assistant director of the CEA-Kellogg Project in 
Educational Leadership. This article is adapted from an address given to 
a leadership seminar at the University of Saskatchewan. 


ier second step could well be the de- 
< ruination of the group’s present posi- 
i.ni with respect to these aspects of good 
■ ading. Perhaps the program does not 
iced to stress all of them equally. A 
amber of procedures are available to the 
cher for plotting the present position 
a the class members, and she can select 
hose which time and other circumstances 
avour. Her own opinion, based on her 
raining and experience as a profession- 
i person, will of course be used; she 
night rate each member of the class on 
a simple three-point • scale (below aver¬ 
age, average, above average—where the 
word average refers to Grade III 
pupils generally, as she knows them) for 
each of the six aspects of reading. She 
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but a good deal of it necessarily subjec¬ 
tive, the teacher then makes a subjective 
consolidated assessment of the present 
position of each member of the class 
with respect to each of the six features 
which she considers make up good read¬ 
ing. Keeping in mind the potential abili¬ 
ties of her pupils (as indicated by intel¬ 
ligence tests and otherwise) she can now 
select the more specific objectives of the 
reading program. It may be that word 
recognition, speed, and comprehension of 
general significance do not need parti¬ 
cular stress. On the other hand, the 
program may be aimed more directly at 
improving oral reading, silent reading to 
note details and follow directions, range 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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President's Column 



There can be no question that our As¬ 
sociation has passed the pioneer stage 
and has become a well-knit organization 
which operates with a high degree of 
efficiency. Procedures with respect to 
Association business, at both provincial 
and local levels, are well-developed. As¬ 
sociation policy is reviewed each year 
and altered when necessary to keep step 
with the changing times. An enlarged 
central office staff is assisting locals and 
individuals with their problems. All this 
would suggest, perhaps, that we may rest 
on our oars for a bit. A very pleasant 
but dangerous suggestion. 

At times like these we should take 
stock and guard against a feeling of 
complacency. Despite all that the ATA 
has done in the past for education in 
Alberta, is it doing as much as it can or 
should do at the present time? 

Let us take one facet of education, 
curriculum, and examine our Associa¬ 
tion with respect to it. Our stated 
policy is to gain increased responsibility 
in this field. Locals present curriculum 
resolutions to our Annual General Meet¬ 
ing and there, without discussion or de¬ 
cision, they are referred, en bloc, to the 


ATA Curriculum Committee, composed 
of our representatives on Department 
of Education curriculum and examina¬ 
tion committees. These resolutions are 
discussed by this committee and are 
taken by our representatives to the De¬ 
partment of Education committees for 
further discussion. Six months or a year 
later, their fate is reported to the Execu¬ 
tive Council. Nowhere in this procedure 
does the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
present these resolutions as official ATA 
curriculum policy. In most cases the 
resolutions are referred without com¬ 
ment and, following report of their dis¬ 
position to the Executive Council, no¬ 
thing further is done. It would seem 
that there should be some machinery 
better than what we have for stud}ing 
curriculum problems in general ant in 
detail and for deciding what Association 
policy in respect of these proble ms 
should be. 

Space does not permit the raising ol 
other such disturbing thoughts. I 
would suggest that we have come t > a 
point in the development of our As¬ 
sociation that demands that a good deal 
of frontier thinking be done by he 
membership of the Association. Such 
thinking might result in the ATA ‘break¬ 
ing through’ to a broader field of edu¬ 
cational leadership in our province. To 
concentrate on our own problems and 
membership is the narrowest use of our 
Association. In the past we have recog¬ 
nized that our responsibility has been 
broader than just protective activity and 
it has redounded to our credit. Some¬ 
where ahead, on a truly professional 
road, lies a greater glory for the .Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ . Association—a glory 
fashioned from professional service to 
the community. 

A very Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to you and yours. 


The ATA Magaain 
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U versify of Alberta 



TH> SCHOLARSHIP OF THE BOARD OF 
OVERNORS OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
FIRST-YEAR EDUCATION 






James Kristian Nielsen, Calgary 

T ALBERTA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA¬ 
TION ESSAY PRIZES IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

Not awarded 

HE EDMONTON JEWISH FEDERATION 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


THE P.E 
THE Fll 



THE OLIVE M. FISHER PRIZE 
THE EDUCATION BOOK PRIZE 


TSssas" 

ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF EDUCATION AND GRANTED THE SENIOR 
DIPLOMA OF THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION 



ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF EDUCATION 















Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


No. 

f ional Fitness Scholarships, 1955-56 

holarships ranging from $300. to 
Sim, are being offered by the Depart- 
n'i-nt of National Health and Welfare, 
i iersons wishing to undertake profes- 
;al study in recreation and/or 
: sical education. 

To be eligible for a scholarship for 
-graduate study in physical educa- 
>i or recreation a candidate must be a 
aadian citizen, hold a degree from a 
versify recognized in Canada, and 
ve a minimum of three years’ full-time 
Sessional experience in Canada. 
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Additional scholarships are being of¬ 
fered to undergraduates and non¬ 
graduates wishing to specialize in re¬ 
creation. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Health 
and Recreation Branch, Department of 
Education, Room 721, Administration 
Building, Edmonton. 

Persons interested should make ap¬ 
plication immediately as applications 
must be in the National Fitness Office 
prior to December 31, 1954. 


ETIRED TEACHERS 

Best Wishes for Many Years of Health and Happiness from the Alberta Teach- 
>' Association to the following retired teachers. 

These teachers, who have been granted pension during the year, have had 25 
more years of continuous teaching service with their last employing school board. 


(Teaching service and pensionable service are not always the s 
>rvice is teaching service after the age of thirty only.) 

Calgary S.D. No. 

Calgary S.D. No. 


Hazel Blanche Byers 
Augusta E. Christie 
Mary Agnes Clark 
ilian L. Clarke 
Mary R. Crawford 
Hdith Gilbert 
Sllinor L. Glasford 
Sr. Margaret Loretta Hickey 
Jean R. Howard 
’ John McGuire 
Oliver McKee 
Florence McNair 
Arthur Walton Prime 
George J. Ross 
E. Helen Shaw 
Margaret Shepherd 
Joseph Welsh 
Frank Leslie Woodman 


Calgary S.D. No. 19 21 

Calgary S.D. No. 19 3’ 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 31 

Lethbridge S.D. No. 51 21 

Calgary S.D. No. 19 41 

Edmonton Sep. S.D. No. 7 41 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 3: 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 21 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 3: 

Calgary S.D. No. 19 31 

Hanna S.D. No. 2912 2< 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 2( 

Calgary S.D. No. 19 41 

Calgary S.D. No. 19 3< 

Red Deer S.D. No. 104 31 

Calgary S.D. No. 19 31 

*We regret to report that Mr. McGuire died on August 3, 1954. 
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t. Pensionable 

.4 years 
.6 years 
years 
.6 years 
years 
years 
.5 years 
.13 years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
14 years 
years 
5 years 
years 
years 
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Edmonton Curriculum Experiment 

(Continued from Page 18) 
cational committees may become inter¬ 
ested. 

Publication problem 

The question of publication was a 
very important problem that confronted 
the EPC. From the outset it was 
recognized by teachers, administrators 
and the school board, that no agency 
should profit financially, either directly 
or indirectly, from the unpaid profes¬ 
sional work of teachers. Publications 
normally are copyrighted and sold and 
a serious situation would develop if it 
became established practice to have 
teachers prepare in their own time 
necessary materials for an educational 
system. In essence, it would be a form 
of teacher subsidy to the public purse. 

The decision of the EPC and the Ed¬ 
monton Public School Board was that any 
financial benefits accruing from the sale 
of publications or copyrights should go 
into an educational research fund for 
the further development of projects. 
Such funds are not to be used to publish 
material for classroom use. In the 
future, should classroom time be used 
for committee work, this problem of 
publication will disappear. 

It should be pointed out that the 
present constitution of the EPC is a re¬ 
cent development of former methods. 
Some of these projects mentioned were 
organized and completed by the ATA 
and school board under a different type 
of organization than that outlined here. 

Other fields for research 

There are still many problems to be 
solved. There is the problem, for ex¬ 
ample, of grouping so that the gifted, 
average, and slow students may proceed 
at their own respective rates of progress 
without skipping or failing. 

While no great difficulty has been ex¬ 
perienced in striking committees, the 
participation by teachers at large could 
sometimes have been greater. Further, 


Convocation, October, 1954 

(Continued from Page 26) 


Mervln Liebreich 


Elidio Louis Mascherin 
Canute Walter Nelson 
Niekol Olinyk, B.Sc. 


s Proudfoot 

William Pura 
Douglas William Ray 
Phyllip Gordon Redd 
Aime Joseph Leopold Rey 
Lloyd 'George Richards, B.A. 
Thomas Nathan Robbins, B.A 
Hugh John Robinson 
Harold Ludwig Rolseth 
Joseph Thomas Rudnisky 


John Frederick Shysh 
William Orman Sibbald 
George Edward Sisko 
Joseph Edward Sisko 
Arthur Charles Slapak 
William Frederick Stews 
James Sigurd Stolee, B.A 
Nickolas Stratichuk 
Melvin Salway Tagg 
George Topolnisky 
John Luke Voloshin 
David Voth 
Frank Horace Walker 
Eugene Wasylyk 


Sr. Lucille Agatha Hochstein, B. 

George Rienzi Conquest, B.Sc., B.Ed. 
Michael Nicholas Gavinehuk, B.Sc., B.Ed. 
Albert Edward Hohoi, B.Ed. 

Everett Franklin Hurt, B.A. (U.B.C.), M J 


the question of school board liaison or 
contact has not been adequately solved 
and, consequently, school boards are fre¬ 
quently unaware that the ATA i 
gaged in anything other than salary 
negotiations, although much work re¬ 
quiring advanced training and leader¬ 
ship is in progress in Edmonton and in 
other areas throughout the province. 


The ATA Magazine 
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Toronto, Ontario 
November 8, 1954 

:o the Editor: 

o fellowships for study at the Uni- 
re i ty of London Institute of Education 
arc available for Canadian teachers and 
s c! ationists for 1955-56. 

These fellowships are administered 
)\ committee of selection, which oper- 
f under the National Conference of 

dian Universities. The members of 
h committee at present are: Dr. A. E. 
i r, president, Dalhousie University, 
Lhifax, N.S.; Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
arhicipal, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
hit.; Dr. M. E. LaZerte, St. Joseph’s 
h lege, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
on, Alta.; the president of the Canadian 
v ucation Association (Dr. W. H. Swift, 
Tputy Minister of Education, Edmon- 
, Alta.); and the undersigned (chair- 
an). This committee will make recom- 
■endations to the NCCU and to the Insti- 
e of Education for the selection of 
anadian fellows. 

Will you please canvass the situation 
s you know it in your vicinity, and for- 
• ard, not later than January 14, 1955, to 

r e nearest member of the committee of 
election, the names, addresses and 
ualifications of teachers who appear to 
e eligible, under the regulations, to be 
onsidered for these awards. The com¬ 
mittee would appreciate your ascertain- 
ng, before sending on any names, 
vhether the teachers concerned would be 
ble and willing to accept a fellowship, 
f selected. Final selections will be made 
s soon as possible after January 14, 
955. 

There are no forms of application, but 
pplicants should submit detailed infor- 
iecember, 1954 


mation regarding their academic and pro¬ 
fessional careers, with transcripts of 
their university standing, and, in addi¬ 
tion, such recommendations and other 
supporting documents as they may wish 
to submit to the committee. 

Generally speaking, preference is 
given to applicants who are not more 
than forty-five years of age. 

Yours very truly, 

J. G. ALTHOUSE 
Chairman 

Committee of Selection 


University of London 
Institute of Education 
Regulations re Fellowships to Canadians 

1. The award of the fellowships is made 
possible by funds provided as follows: 

(a) by Mr. Garfield Weston; 

(b) by The Imperial Relation Trust. 

2. In this circular, the fellowships shall 
be called, respectively: 

(a) The Garfield Weston Fellowship; 

(b) The Imperial Relations Trust 
Fellowship. 

3. The purpose of the fellowships is to 
enable two experienced teachers and 
educationists from Canada to spend 
a period of study in circumstances 
which allow the freest interchange of 
educational thought within the Brit¬ 
ish Commonwealth. 

4. The fellowships shall be tenable at 
the University of London Institute 
of Education for one year, which shall 
be the academic year from October, 
1955 to June, 1956. 

5. A fellow during the tenure of the 
fellowship will be expected to devote 
his whole time to educational studies 
of an advanced character which are 
relevant to the educational problems 
of his own country. 

6. (1) The emolument of a Garfield Wes¬ 

ton Fellowship will be $1,800. 
(2) The emolument of an Imperial Re¬ 
lations Trust Fellowship will be 
£500, together with a grant not ex¬ 
ceeding £50 towards the expenses 
of travel in Great Britain or in 
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Europe undertaken during the 
tenure of the fellowship and in 
pursuance of educational studies. 

7. During his period of tenure a fellow 
is free to attend without payment of 
fee any lectures or courses held with¬ 
in the Institute, and he may expect to 
be made a member of the Senior 
Common Room. 

8. It will be expected that applicants for 
a fellowship will be men or women 
of exceptional ability who have had 
not less than five years’ experience in 
teaching or educational administration 
and who have given good evidence 
that they are likely to play parts of 
more that ordinary importance in the 
educational system of their own 
countries. A university degree is re¬ 
quired as evidence of having attained 
the required standard of general edu¬ 
cation. 

9. Acceptance of appointment to a fel¬ 


lowship will imply an obligation upon 
the fellow to return to educational 
service in his own country within a 
reasonable period after the conclu¬ 
sion of his studies in the Institute. 

10. The recommendations of the commit¬ 
tee of selection for Canada are sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities 
and of the Institute of Education, 
University of London. 

11. Funds on account of the fellowships 
will be made available to the selected 
fellows as follows: 

(a) The Garfield Weston Fellow hip 
—paid directly to the fellow by 
the Canadian Education Associa¬ 
tion, 206 Huron Street, Toronto, j 
Ont.; 

(b) The Imperial Relations Trust 
Fellowship—paid directly to the 
fellow by the Institute of Ed i ca¬ 
tion, London, England. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Best Wishes to our Many Friends for the much needed 
Rest and Relaxation that the Festive Season Provides 


“The BEST YET,’’ in ALL RESPECTS for 1955 


World Affairs Press Ltd. 

705 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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51 'KRINTENDENT APPOINTMENTS 



ARTHUR H. ELLIOTT 


Arthur H. Elliott, assistant superinten- 
( ut of schools in the Clover Bar School 
vision, was principal of Tofield School 
the time of his appointment to the 
. i perintendent staff of the Department 
< Education. 

Mr. Elliott graduated from Edmonton 
Normal School in 1933 and received his 
K Sc. degree from the University of Al- 
rta. He taught in schools in the Ver¬ 
milion, Neutral Hills, and Lacombe 
School Divisions before becoming princi¬ 
pal of Tofield School. 

During his ten years in Tofield, Mr. 
Elliott was active in the Holden Local 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. At 
various times he has served on the local 
executive, as member of the salary com¬ 
mittee, and as councillor to the AGM for 
Holden Local. 

Ernest Hodgson, superintendent of 
schools for Strawberry School Division, 
was on the staff of Victoria Composite 
High School, Edmonton, at the time of 



ERNEST HODGSON 


his appointment to the superintendent 
staff of the Department of Education. 

Mr. Hodgson graduated from Edmon¬ 
ton Normal School and taught in rural 
schools of the Vermilion School Division 
both before and after service in the 
RCAF as a wireless mechanic. 

During his studies for his M.Ed. de¬ 
gree, Mr. Hodgson was active in student 
affairs at the University of Alberta. He 
was president of the Education Under¬ 
graduate Society in 1947-48 and was also 
general chairman of the first Western 
Canada Student-Teachers’ Conference. 

From 1949 until his appointment as 
superintendent, Mr. Hodgson was active 
in ATA local affairs in Edmonton. He has 
served on a number of committees of 
both the junior high and senior high 
school locals of that city. 

ELECTED FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
G. S. Lakie, vice-president of the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association and princi¬ 
pal of Fleetwood School in Lethbridge, 
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was elected to his fourth term as aider- 
man for that city. 

Reg. Turner, principal of Watson 
Junior High School, Lethbridge, was 
elected for a fourth term on the Leth¬ 
bridge City Council. 

Frank L. Woodman, retired principal 
of Western Canada High School, Cal¬ 
gary, in his first venture into civic 
politics, headed the poll for election of 
trustees for the public school board, Cal¬ 
gary. 

GREY CUP, 1954 

Steve Mendryk, physical education 
teacher at Westglen High School, Ed¬ 
monton, was a member of Edmonton’s 
Grey Cup Eskimos. 
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I Books, Art Supplies | 

Camera Equipment 
Christmas Cards S 

g Mail Orders Promptly Filled § 

| A. H. ESCH & CO. LTD. | 

M 10154 - 102 Street 

§ Edmonton Phone 24834 ^ 



The Follett Unified 
Social Studies Series 


This series of wonderfully illui 
trated books has proved its vain 
by its great success during the las' 
ten years. The earlier books have 
a controlled vocabulary, most cor 
tain coloured pictures, and all hav 
a page size larger than 7" x 9 
which makes for attractive an 
easy reading. Teaching Helps avail 
able. 

Primary Series 


Grade I— 

BILLY AND HIS FAMILY 

(Reading-Readiness) _$ .90 

BILLY AND HIS FRIENDS 

(Primer) _ 1.50 

BILLY GOES TO SCHOOL 
(First Reader) _ 2.0C 

Grade II— 

BILLY LIVES IN 
MAPLEWOOD _ 2.1: 

Grade III— 

WORKERS AT HOME 
AND AWAY __ 2.25 

Intermediate Series 

Grade IV— 

FRIENDS NEAR AND 

FAR ...___ 2.50 

Grade V— 

THE NEW WORLD 
AND ITS GROWTH _ 4.50 

Grade VI— 

OUR AMERICAN 
NEIGHBOURS _ 4.50 

Grade VI or VII— 

THE OLD WORLD 
AND ITS GIFTS _ 4.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS 

TORONTO 
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Education and Art— 

University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
pp. '36, $5.00. 

symposium edited by Edwin Zieg- 
fieW; Unesco publication. This is a col¬ 
let : on of essays and art by experts from 
m y countries. The book is beautiful¬ 
ly ’lustrated; many plates are in colour. 
Art’s place in education is discussed 
thoroughly from the points of view of 
pit oils, teachers, communities, and the 
world. 

Scdbusters Invade the Peace— 

"ezanson, The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
PP 209, $3.95. 

The author of this interesting book 
t( t explored the country about which he 
" rites in 1906-1907. He tells the story 
o the opening of the Peace River coun- 
The real fascination of this tale is 
the close personal description of a coun- 
1 which, although beautiful and now a 
i ch agricultural area, was once thought 

ilit for farm settlement. 

caching and Learning— 

Laycock, The Copp Clark Co. Limited, 
Toronto, pp. 305, $3.50. 

This book is written as a text for stu¬ 
dents in education and is particularly 
suitable as a first textbook in educational 
psychology. The author, former dean of 
the College of Education, University of 
Saskatchewan, is known for his concise 
writing. 

Dr. Laycock’s point of view is refresh¬ 
ingly devoid of the jargon which char¬ 
acterizes so many writings in this field. 
Running through the book is the thread 
of one of his popular theses—the child 
has a home teacher, a school teacher and 
a church teacher. He develops carefully 
the classroom problems which confront 


teachers and discusses sensible aproaches 
to solutions. 

Teachers, in service as well as student- 
teachers, will find this book worth read¬ 
ing. 

Oil Trails in Headless Valley— 

Holliday, Longmans, Green and Com¬ 
pany, Toronto, pp. 158, $2.50. 

Here is a yarn about the mysterious 
Headless Valley region and the South 
Nahanni river. Interwoven in the story 
is the picture of the modern search for 
oil. The author is quite familiar with 
the oil industry and that background add¬ 
ed to the talent for adventure-writing 
makes the story almost seem real. 

The Great Island— 

Bice, The Macmillan Company of Can¬ 
ada Limited, Toronto, pp. 103, $3.00. 

A good story for boys and girls of 
senior elementary and junior high school 
level. The locale is Canada’s tenth pro¬ 
vince, Newfoundland. Clare Bice, the 
author, is an artist as well and has il¬ 
lustrated his story attractively. A 
mystery, the tale contains elements of 
treasure-hunting, pirates, and mundane 
things such as a freezing-plant industry. 

Canada, Then and Now— 

Garland, The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto; pp. 461, $2.25. 

This book is based on Wallace’s “A 
First Book of Canadian History.” In eight 
chapters it discusses Canada’s early his¬ 
tory including the first settlements, the 
French, fur-traders, the fight for North 
America, Canada under the British, and 
exploration of the northwest. The book 
then discusses Canada’s development as 
a nation and confederation. A final 
chapter deals with Canadian occupations. 
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Navigation in Education 


(Continued from Page 23) 
of reading interests, and use of reading 
as a tool for project work. 

These specific objectives should now be 
stated in terms of pupil behaviour, and 
the teacher should cosider kinds of 
pupil behaviour which will indicate pro¬ 
gress along the line of each objective, 
for example—to follow carefully instruc¬ 
tions written on the blackboard for 
project activities. 

At this point we might ask, to what 
degree have the pupils of this Grade III 
class been included in the planning of 
objectives and surveying the present 
reading situation with regard to objec¬ 
tives? This will depend upon the amount 
of pupil planning to which the group is 
accustomed. Ideally it would be well to 
have the whole room, pupils and teacher, 
plan this three-month program together. 
In practice it might sabotage such a 
program to preface it with too much ma¬ 
ture logical analysis and planning, inso¬ 
far as pupil involvement at this age- 
level is concerned. From the pupils’ view¬ 
point the objectives might be in such 
terms as, “to make our parts sound more 
like real life as we read them in the 
Indian play we are practising.” But a 
broader conception of the aims of a 
reading program may well develop in 
the pupils as the program proceeds. 

With careful attention to the first 
two steps from an evaluation viewpoint 
(determination of objectives and deter¬ 
mination of present position) of the 
three-month reading program, the re¬ 
maining steps are relatively simple and 
follow quite naturally. The third step is 
guidance of activities to attain the objec¬ 
tives. Here evaluation functions as does 
navigation of an aircraft during the 
flight—to see that the program continues 
toward its original aims, for example, to 
see that it does not slip back into over¬ 
emphasis upon reading speed and com¬ 
prehension of general significance, to 
the neglect of other features of primary 
reading. Evaluation teachniques used 
during this step will be quite simple, but 
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could well include brief pupil discussion 
of degree of attainment of aims, as the 
aims are understood by the pupil 

The fourth step in the evaluation oi 
the three-month program is getting evi¬ 
dence of change with respect to objec¬ 
tives. Such evidence will have been 
accumulating, through anecdotal records, 
general impressions of the teacher, -upil 
judgments, and so on. At the end oi' the 
period, however, a more comprehe nsive 
cross-rectinal picture of attainments 
should be made, using the same techni¬ 
ques, or equivalent forms of the ame 
techniques, that were used at the outset. 

The fifth step is interpretation oi the 
evidence of change. This is a subje tive 
weighing (mainly by the teacher at this 
grade-level, though pupils may also play 
quite a part) of all the objective and sub¬ 
jective evidence available as to what has 
happened during the past three mouths, 
insofar as each of the aims of the reading 
improvement program is concerned in 
relation to each of the pupils. This ter¬ 
minal appraisal is considered by many 
people as essentially the evaluation step 
of a program, but it depends very much 
upon the previous steps. 

Then finally, using the experienc of 
this unit of work, the objectives and 
probably the procedures for the reauing 
programs for the rest of the year may be 
planned. 

As a second example of evaluation as 
applied in the classroom, we might con¬ 
sider evaluation in a unit in Social 
Studies in Grade VII—say, in an eight 
week unit of work under the general 
title “How Living in Canada Has Been 
Influenced by the Physical Environ¬ 
ment,” and dealing successively with the 
farmer, the miner, the lumberman, etc., 
in the five physical divisions of Canada. 
Evaluation in such a unit of work will 
again have to be based upon the objec¬ 
tives of the unit. Though the unit will 
certainly have to be pre-planned by the 
teacher, depending upon students’ pre¬ 
vious experience, the pupils will be able 
to take a much more active part in plan- 
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ling the objectives, procedures, and ap¬ 
praisal of the unit than could be expect¬ 
ed of the Grade III pupils in their reading 
program. The objectives of such a unit 
would probably include developments 
ol knowledge of the physical features of 
the ilve regions, and of the locations of 
the various kinds of farming, mining, 
etc development of generalized under¬ 
standings of inter-relations of different 
>hysdeal features with different occupa¬ 
tion % and similar knowledge and under¬ 
tan ding usually associated with such a 
tudy. But, depending upon the over- 
H program for the class, objectives for 
hi particular unit might also stress, 
h si we say, development of skill in oral 
e -rting, of skill in the use of the 
i 1 ,, maps and charts, of the habit of 
' pleting tasks undertaken, and of 
Ity to Canada. 

; this kind of unit the group would 
; oably not wish to spend much time 
i issessing, at the outset, the present 
■ rtion of class members with respect 
o the details of each objective. With 
cyard to, say, geographical knowledge 
i Canada, there may be some results of 
tier tests on file, but here teacher and 
lass members will probably depend, 
n inly, for their baseline, upon what 
ti y know of one another from general 
a< puaintance. In the first few days of 
svating and planning the unit, the 
teacher will be noting, in a general way, 
current position of the class mem- 
tars with regard to this aim. But for 
;ai aim such as developing skill in oral 
reporting, it might be that, early in the 
unit, teacher and class might list criteria 
a good group report; progress in re¬ 
porting skill might then be rated periodi¬ 
cally, using this check-list as the unit 
proceeds. 

As the unit is proceeding, a goodly 
variety of evaluation techniques will be 
11 use. For some aspects of the knowl¬ 
edge aim, pupils may themselves con¬ 
struct objectively-scored tests, either for 
use at some point during the unit, or 
after it is over. If one group, through 
lack of industry of its members, does not 
complete its share of an interim report- 
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ing session, class appraisal of the sense 
of responsibility of members of that 
group will certainly take place. Maps 
and charts being prepared will be judged 
by pupils and teacher. The teacher may 
be jotting down a few anecdotal records 
concerning evidences of loyalty to Can¬ 
ada. The culminating session, in which 
results of the eight weeks’ work, in the 
form of reports, maps and charts, little 
plays, etc., are drawn together (and 
which the principal and some parents 
may attend) will be very much an 
appraisal by the whole group of the 
whole unit, although the pupils may not 
think of it as such. Pupils may well wish 
to discuss or jot down what they think 
have been the main weaknesses and the 
main accomplishments of their efforts, 
however. Some combination of pupil- 
made and teacher-made tests of subject 
matter, both objectively scored and 
essay-type, will no doubt be used. 

The teacher will have to be on the 
alert that these tests, insofar as possible, 
are related to the original aims of the 
unit, and are assessing development of 
general understandings as well as factual 
knowledge. 

Interpretation of these data leads na¬ 
turally to planning the next unit, in 
which perhaps manufacturing industries 
may be studied, stress on skill in report¬ 
ing may be cut down, but completing 
jobs undertaken may be further em¬ 
phasized. Records of the outcomes of 
the unit will include such materials as 
pupils’ notebooks, class scrapbook, wall 
charts, etc.; the teacher will have her 
own file of summarized records, which 
will later be further summarized in the 
cumulative records which the school 
keeps for each pupil. From these cumu¬ 
lative records and other sources 
periodical reporting to parents, in one 
way or another, will take place. 

Main Points 

I have attempted to stress the need 
for sound evaluation, and through ref¬ 
erence to classroom situations, to make 
these four main points, as I see them— 

(a) Evaluation seeks simply to 


answer the two questions: how well are! 
we doing that which we are doing and 
are we doing that which we ought to be 
doing? 

(b) It is not just something tacked on 
at the end of an activity; rather, it is an 
integral, “built-in part” of that activity. 
It can be thought of in six steps: 

1. determination of objectives; 

2. determination of present position 
with regard to objectives; 

3. guidance of activities toward attain¬ 
ment of objectives; 

4. collection of evidence of change with 
regard to objectives; 

5. analysis and interpretation of the 
evidence; 

6. modification of objectives and pro¬ 
cedures. 

(c) Evaluation is based upon clear de¬ 
finition of objectives. 

(d) The interpretation step requir s a 
subjective but honest weighing by all 
concerned of all the objective and sub¬ 
jective evidence available. 
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Local and sublocal news received on or before the twentieth of any 
month is published in the next month's issue. Correspondents should 
submit copy on manuscript paper either typewritten or in longhand. 
Names of all persons should be accompanied by initials. Reports should 
be not longer than 150 words. All material is subject to editing. 


C srose North Sublocal 

le chief business at the regular 
netting of the sublocal held at Dinant 
n: October 21 was the election of Eric 
John as councillor to the local; Bernard 
F ten as salary negotiating committee 
representative; and Gordon Dennis as 
cu ling representative. The matter of 
irter-school games was discussed, par¬ 
ti; ilarly the question as to whether or 
no * spectators should be taken from the 
rooms of the supervising teachers. 

Csmrose South Sublocal 

Thirty-five teachers from Bashaw, Ed- 
b g, Ferintosh, Meeting Creek, and New 
Norway met at the Meeting Creek 
Soiool for the regular meeting on No- 
vember 8. An election of officers was 
hold, and the new executive is as fol¬ 
lows: Peter Gill, president, A. H. Mar¬ 
shall, vice-president, and Mrs. Inez 
Kasa, secretary, all of Meeting Creek; 
Mike Bartman, Edberg, press corres¬ 
pondent; Sverre Malmo, New Norway, 
member of policy committee; Roy Wad- 
son, Bashaw, member of salary com- 
o o tee; Eldon Olstad, Edberg, sports con¬ 
vener; and Dennis Dibski of Ferintosh, 
councillor. A vote of thanks was ten¬ 
dered to members of the last year’s 
executive. Meetings will be held on the 
second Monday of each month and will 
rotate among the five schools. Junior 
high school baseball was discussed and, 


although the group was not entirely op¬ 
posed to it, they decided that softball 
at this level would be more practical for 
the spring track meet. The teachers of 
the school in which each meeting is 
held will be responsible for the pro¬ 
gram and for refreshments. The next 
meeting, which will take the form of a 
Christmas social, will be held at New 
Norway. 

Chipman Sublocal 

Peter C. Kolawski was elected as presi¬ 
dent of the sublocal at an organization 
meeting held recently in the Chipman 
School. Mrs. Audrea N. McLachlan is 
vice-president and Mrs. Rose Motyka, 
secretary-treasurer. Committee mem¬ 
bers are Mrs. Helen Pich, nominations; 
Harry Shavchook, resolutions; and 
Ardith Carter, audit. Mr. Kolawski 
acted as chairman of the meeting, and 
Oliver J. Chernyk gave a short talk on 
group insurance. 

Fairview Sublocal 

The second meeting of the school term 
was held in the Fairview High School on 
November 5. The members of the sub¬ 
local dealt with the adoption of a con¬ 
stitution, and elected a press corres¬ 
pondent, Marian Moyowski. R. S. Chap¬ 
man and B. J. Roe spoke on salaries, re¬ 
porting on matters discussed at the 
recent zone meeting held at Fairview. 
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The meeting concluded with a very 
entertaining talk, “We Ain’t Got It So 
Bad,” by Mr. Roe. The first Friday of 
each month will be the regular date for 
meetings. 

Foothills Local 

Fifty-two teachers attended the No¬ 
vember meeting of the local held at 
Cayley in the IOOF Hall. Prior to the 
business, a “covered dish” supper was 
enjoyed, with the members of the Cayley 
staff in charge. “The Little Red School- 
house” was the theme of the decorations 
which were carried out by the Cayley 
household economics class. President 
Stanley Norris welcomed the teachers. 
C. G. B. McKenzie led a discussion on 
report cards. Samples of report cards 
from other provinces as well as from 
the United States were on display. Group 
discussions were led by Mrs. Elda Rob¬ 
inson of Okotoks for Division I, Mrs. 
Katherine Curran, Cayley, for Division 
2, Mr. McKenzie for Division 3, and 
Mr. Norris for Division 4. The findings 
of the various committees were tabulated 
by Mrs. lone Denison of Cayley for the 
consideration of the Foothills Divisional 
Board. Members of the Blackie staff 
will be hosts for the January meeting 
which will be held in the Memorial 
Centre at High River. 

Forestburg-Galahad-Alliance Sublocal 

A good representation of teachers 
from Alliance, Merna, Forestburg, and 


Galahad met at the Galahad School on 
November 15 for the second subocal 
meeting of the school term. It was de¬ 
cided to purchase twelve more films! ips, 
Mr. Lencucha to be responsible for .slak¬ 
ing selections. Wilfred Willing was ap¬ 
pointed as filmstrip coordinator. There 
was discussion regarding future pro¬ 
grams, and it was decided to have one 
in the form of a citizens’ forum. Mr. 
Voloshin will select the topic from the 
list in the current series and will advise 
the teachers as to the topic and date A 
track and field meet was considered, and 
plans were made to have a meet about 
the middle of next May. Russell Le kiw 
gave a very interesting and informative 
talk concerning the Banff workshop 
which he attended during the sum ner. 
The next meeting will be held on Janu¬ 
ary 11, 1955. 

Forty Mile Sublocal 

At a meeting on October 21 memoers 
of the sublocal elected the following of¬ 
ficers: Mrs. Ivy K. Tunstall, president; 
Hugh Irving, vice-president; Mrs. Win- 
nifred Evans, secretary-treasurer; and 
Roy Hadlington, councillor. Members 
of the salary negotiating committee are 
Mrs. Maline Schindle, Dave Pickard, and 
Mr. Hadlington, and Mrs. Anne Mc¬ 
Cracken is responsible for public re¬ 
lations. A method of circulating pro¬ 
fessional reading material to the vari¬ 
ous sublocal points was decided upon. 
The principals in the sublocal will re- 
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port at the next meeting on the South¬ 
east Alberta Administrators’ Conference 
recently held at Medicine Hat. 

Future meetings of the sublocal will 
be held at the Gershaw School. 

3r de Prairie Local 

; The > first meeting of the local was 
leM on October 20 to deal with post- 
i ention matters. The new slate of 
Akers for the year is as follows: Ray- 
d Bean, president; Mrs. Jean 
)’! ien, vice-president; Sister Joseph 
le tin, secretary-treasurer; and Roy 
5o chey, Nick Wengreniuk, and Mr. 
lean, councillors. 

la.ry Hill Sublocal 

; embers of the sublocal elected their 
r executive at a meeting held on 
• her 22. The officers are: Con 
'L 1 ic, president; L. T. Vandermeulen, 
u president; and Mrs. Helen Grekul, 
e< etary-treasurer. M. Podealuk is 
nrncillor, and Nick G. Hauca, press cor¬ 
espondent. Mrs. Grekul, Mrs. Lena 
elba, Dick Hunka, George N. Kelba, 
e' J. Tomashavsky are on the social 
smmittee. 

ines Creek Sublocal 

The 1954-55 executive of the sublocal 
■ elected at the first meeting held at 
hies Creek on November 6. Mrs. Grace 
hepherd is president; Mrs. Helen 
ideroff, vice-president; Mrs. L. Hor- 
ii, secretary-treasurer and press cor- 
spondent; and William P. Rourke, 


councillor to the local. Meetings are 
to be held the first Friday of each 
month. 

Irma Sublocal 

New officers were elected at the first 
meeting of the sublocal held on October 
5. Mrs. C. M. Ballentine is president; 
Allen Ronaghan, vice-president; Mrs. 
Louisa Prosser, secretary-treasurer; and 
Miss K. Younker, press reporter. Meet¬ 
ings will be held on the first Tuesday 
of each month and will rotate among 
the different schools in the district. 

Jarvie-Fawcett Sublocal 

An organization meeting of the sub¬ 
local was held at Fawcett on September 
29. Election results were as follows: 
Mrs. Kay Armstrong, president; Mrs. G. 
Polis, vice-president; Bob Montgomery, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mary Schoen- 
rock, press correspondent. A short dis¬ 
cussion took place regarding the teach¬ 
ers’ convention to be held at Westlock 
in February. 

At the second meeting held at Jarvie 
on October 27, discussion centred around 
the topic of Christmas concerts and a 
proposal that the usual concert be re¬ 
placed by a drama night held in Janu¬ 
ary. It was left to each of the four 
schools to make the final decision as to 
whether or not to have a Christmas con¬ 
cert. The business meeting was fol¬ 
lowed by an entertaining skit presented 
by the Jarvie staff. 

Meetings of the sublocal will be held 


Sincere Wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and All Prosperity in the Coming Year 
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OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 

Summer Tours 
to British Isles 
and Continent 

Sailings June 28th and July 4th, 
1955, from Montreal by Canadian 
Pacific “EMPRESSES”. 

TOUR to Spain and P. and O. 
Cruise to Lisbon, Palma, Casa¬ 
blanca, Madeira, Teneriffe 
TOURS to Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden or to Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland and 
France 

R. Fletcher B.A., LL. D. 

Hon. Treas. 

Miss Lilian Watson 
Travel Director 

write for details to 
640 Somerset Building 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba 
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the fourth Wednesday of each month, 
rotating among Jarvie, Fawcett, Dapp, 
and Flatbush. 

Mount Rundle Local 

The local members elected a new 
slate of officers at a recent meeting. 
R. Ellehill is the new president, with 
K. C. McPherson as vice-president, and 
A. McMartin, secretary-treasurer. Wil¬ 
liam Alexander is convention represen¬ 
tative, and councillors are A. Arlendson 
and Lee Leavitt. 

Northwest Geographic Council 

Delegates from Fairview, High Pr; irie, 
Peace River, Spirit River, and Grande 
Prairie Locals held a zone meetii ; at 
Fairview recently. W. D. McGrath dis¬ 
trict representative, acted as chairman, 
and Mrs. M. Gray as secretary, ( nest 
speaker was McKim Ross. The main 
topic for discussion was salary negotia¬ 
tions and Mr. Ross gave valuable aovice 
to policy committees. A general policy 
to be followed by the locals was form¬ 
ulated. The Fairview teachers served 
refreshments. 

Pincher Creek Local 

At the first meeting held in Leth¬ 
bridge during the annual conventior the 
following executive was elected for 
1954-55: Hector G. Whitson, president; 
Mrs. Ruth Ekelund, vice-president; Alta 
E. McRae, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. 
Rose Johnson and Emery Gruniger, 
AGM councillors. Mr. Gruninger is 
chairman of the salary negotiating com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Ekelund of the poblic 
relations committee. An investigation 
carried out by the local revealed that no 
student-teachers and only one corres¬ 
pondence supervisor are employed by 
the Pincher Creek School Division No. 
29. 

Stettler Sublocal 

The first meeting of the sublocal was 
held in Stettler School on September 28, 
with the vice-president, Mrs. M. Duke, 
in the chair. Officers elected for 1954- 
55 were: Mrs. Edith Russell, president; 
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5. J. Strain, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Slsie Renwick, secretary-treasurer. Miss 
Vera Hansen is press correspondent. 
AC u councillors are Mrs. D. Binnington 
tnd S. P. Hencley; program conveners, 
M?‘ A. Groat and Ivan Mallett, and 
uiu'h convener, Mrs. R. Annable. Mrs. 
t. , obinson outlined the history of the 
Sa if School of Fine Arts, where she at- 
eu.-led the summer workshop. 

The president, Mrs. Russell, presided 
it he meeting on October 26. Members 
>f the sublocal decided to arrange an 
ib r i'vance of “Education Week” in the 
spring, similar to the one held last year, 
wi a speaker and' various program 
teas of interest. Suggestions for im- 
>r ing the convention were discussed, 
in response to a letter from the presi¬ 
de a of the Red Deer convention. All 
fa ured the idea of allotting more 
vcukshop time and of release of topics 
to he discussed before the groups go into 
ies ion. 

Meetings are to be held on the last 
Tuesday of each month. 

S y Plain Local 

seven members were present and R. 
iauder presided at the meeting held at 
■ held on November 20. The local’s 
ir.ancial statement was reviewed. The 
>ank balance was favourable, and it is 
ixpected that the financial standing will 
>e improved when fees are received. 
r estival committees were approved for 
he east and west zones. The salary ne- 
fotiating committee was selected, with 
S Spaner as chairman, and a discussion 


on salary policy for the current year 
followed. The costs of the annual con¬ 
vention were also discussed, and a com¬ 
parison was requested of expenses of 
holding sessions in the Masonic Temple 
and in the Macdonald Hotel. There was 
some discussion regarding school sup¬ 
plies, sports equipment, and capital 
equipment. The question of group in¬ 
surance was brought up and interest was 
indicated in the Occidental Life plan. 
The matter of a grant to sublocals for 
track meet purposes was tabled. It was 
decided not to hold a December meet¬ 
ing. The next meeting will take place 
in January at Stony Plain. 

Warner-Wrentham-New Dayton 
Sublocal 

A meeting of the sublocal was held on 
November 3 at the Wrentham School, 
and the following officers were elected: 
W. G. McFall, president; Ross F. Mc¬ 
Cormick, vice-president; and J. Tilbrook, 
secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Helen Willms 
was elected as press correspondent, and 
Mr. McCormick as councillor. 
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How To Live With TV 


(Continued from Page 11) 

Many parents requested educational 
programs that “encourage children to 
read more.” These mothers and fathers 
noticed that their children were reading 
less now than before they had television 
and pupils’ replies confirmed this. Some 
parents suggested that more children’s 
programs be scheduled at hours favour¬ 
able for viewing. Others stressed the 
need for greater discrimination in the 
choice of present offerings. And many 
were looking forward to the opening of 
Channel 11, Chicago’s newly assigned 
educational TV station. Hadn’t Ding 
Dong School proved that a superior ed¬ 
ucational program could be highly suc¬ 
cessful? 

These parents’ suggestions are excel¬ 
lent indeed. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that they came from only a 
small part of the group surveyed. Many 
of the others seemed to be indifferent 
to the effect of TV on their children. 
One such parent wrote: “TV offers no 
problem in our home. We’ve simply ad¬ 
justed our whole schedule to it.” An¬ 
other admitted, “Yes, our children do 
read less, but so does my husband and 
so do I!” 

No Eclipse for Books 

The problem of reading was most fre¬ 
quently mentioned by parents. What ill 
effects might televiewing have on child¬ 
ren’s reading and study habits? Here I 
think is a central problem to which par¬ 
ents can make a positive contribution. 
Often, it seems to me, fathers and 
mothers do not appreciate sufficiently 
how much their own behaviour and atti¬ 
tudes affect their children. If they them¬ 
selves read little, rarely share books 
with their children, and seldom turn to 
books for information and enjoyment, it 
is not surprising that their children are 
not interested in reading as a way of 
spending their leisure time. On the other 
hand, if children see their parents find¬ 
ing real pleasure in reading, they too will 
quite likely turn to books. 


The same principal applies to tele¬ 
vision. If parents discuss, compare, and 
evaluate various programs in the family 
circle, their children are likely to choose 
programs with discrimination. If the 
whole family together plans a schedule 
for televiewing, the result may help 
everyone. And if, in addition, parents 
make an effort to suggest books about 
topics presented on favourite procrams, 
the children will probably read more, 
instead of less. 

Accessibility of books is of cour e im¬ 
portant in the development of read¬ 
ing interests. Parents should therefore 
build up a varied home library an 1 also 
encourage children to take advant; ge ol 
the public library. 

Skill in reading is still anothe con¬ 
sideration. We know that many children 
turn to comic books and to television be¬ 
cause in these activities they arc not 
penalized by poor reading ability Such 
youngsters should be helped to read 
more effectively. Here parents can do a ■ 
great deal, although some of then, may 
also lack the skill to read fluent; and 
enjoyably. There is hope for them as 
well as for their children. Reading 
ability can be improved, as we ha> o dis¬ 
covered at the Northwestern University 
psycho-educational clinic. Our exp< ience 
shows that both adults and children can 
become better readers and thereby 
acquire a deeper interest in books. 

Television, let me repeat, is here to 
stay, and we parents and teachers will 
have to accept it. But this is not a sum¬ 
mons to grin and bear it or even to con¬ 
centrate all our efforts in the direction 
of better programs. If by some magic] 
every program, beginning today, were 
to be a model of excellence, we parents 
and teachers would still have an impor¬ 
tant task: to teach our children to use 
wisely this electronic wonder that scien¬ 
tists and engineers have given to us. 
One parent questioned in the survey put 
the problem sagely when he said, “Life 
should be lived, not watched.” 
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\ ffoundland's New Salary Scale 


Following the increase of $1,000,000 
i the Government grant for teachers’ 
tlai-ies (CEA News Letter, February, 
954), a new provincial salary scale be¬ 
an o effective on April 1. Objectives of 
it revision are: 

1) to retain in the profession those 
teachers who are now qualified; 

2) to encourage partially qualified 
or unqualified persons teaching on 
emporary licenses (“licensed teach¬ 
ers”) to enter university for at least 
one year’s professional training; 

o attract more suitable young 
people to the profession; 

4. o induce, better qualified teachers 
t o serve in the isolated nothern 
areas of the province, 
laries of certified teachers under 
i new scale range from a minimum of 
0 per year for a beginning teacher 
o one year’s professional training to 
n.aximum of $4,200 for a teacher with 
university degree in Education, Arts, 
t hence and twelve years’ experience, 
a: ry ranges are: one year’s professional 
i ang—minimum $2,000, maximum 

2.500 after five years; two years’ pro¬ 


fessional training — minimum $2,300, 
maximum $3,140 after seven years; three 
years’ professional training — minimum 
$2,600, maximum $3,680 after nine 
years; university degree plus profession¬ 
al training — minimum $3,000, maximum 
$4,200 after 12 years. The salaries of 
licensed teachers with the exception of 
those holding ,: D” licenses (permit 
teachers) have been increased by from 
ten to fourteen percent. The maximum 
for such teachers will now be $1,800 a 
year for a teacher holding the “A”, or 
highest class of temporary licence. 

In addition to the basic salary scales, 
bonuses will continue to be paid to prin¬ 
cipals and vice-principals and to teachers 
in sole charge schools who are called 
upon to teach work above Grade VIII. 
A special isolation bonus of $200 per 
year will be paid to teachers with a “B” 
licence or better v/ho teach in schools in 
the northern part of the province. 

An important feature of the new scale 
is that it incorporates for the first time 
the principle of equal pay for both men 
and women teachers. 

—CEA News Letter 
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Art and the Classroom Teacher 


(Continued from Page 13) 
her children in the art class, she and the 
art teacher can supplement each other 
and provide a more coordinated school 
program for the child. If the classroom 
teacher helps to pour paint from the 
quart bottles to the little bottles, she is 
a part of the whole creative process. 
However, if the classroom teacher cor¬ 
rects papers during the art class, it 
would be better if she went to another 
room. Her non-participation puts a 
damper on the art class, for someone is 
present who is not entering into the 
spirit of the class. 

If she helps the art teacher assist some 
child who knocked over his paint bottle, 
she is part of the group, for paint needs 
to be cleaned up and some small child¬ 
ren’s hands are not strong enough to 
squeeze water out of a rag. 

When big paintings or stage sets have 
to be moved from the art room to the 
classroom she can accompany a small 
group as they try to carry the scenery. 
While she does this the art teacher stays 
with the majority in the art room. 

This classroom teacher will then wear 
a smock and older shoes like the art 
teacher, for when children work freely 
with art materials there has to be a 
“mess.” If she wears good clothes and 
no smock she will stand aloof fqr fear of 
getting spots on her clothes. This at¬ 
titude can easily have a bad effect on the 
art work. Rather than do this she should 
go to another room. The classroom 
teacher who does not spend time as a 
participant in art activities with her 
children cannot have the insight which is 
essential to any effective art program. 
Teacher participation is the most impor¬ 
tant element in the art program. 

Other Prerequisites 

There are, of course, other prere¬ 
quisites to this program which should 
probably be more generally understood 
by classroom teachers and administrators. 
High on this list of prerequisites are 
space and material. Children need paint 
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and clay, their favourite materia!They 
need large pieces of paper and bottles 
of paint with large brushes. Large 
quantities give them freedom. Obviously 
they need table space or floor space in 
order to spread out the papers and set 
the paint bottles close by. If the school 
lacks this space, some children may read 
while others paint. 

The solution is not to work on small 
paper size 9 x 12 inches. Neithe’ is the 
solution to limit children to crayons with 
the comment “this is all we can afford.” 

There are ways to get money i - sup¬ 
plies. One enthusiastic teacher spent 
her own money to have a few c: ildren 
paint large. The results were so p easing 
that the parent-teacher group bom it $10 
worth of paint. The superintend: t was 
pleased. The art teacher now ha. all of 
the paint she wants and large paper of 
many colours. It took several mor- years 
to get the clay. Not before she h d her 
stone sculpture exhibited in the C icago 
Art Institute Show did the school be¬ 
come interested. The parent-i acher 
group asked her to give a talk The 
superintendent was present. No her 
children have clay. 
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At first each child had to muss up his 
lav unless he made an excellent piece 
f modelling. This, of course, was not 
ood practice. The child who does his 
est should keep his modelling. He may 
ever be a genius, but his work is inter- 
sting to him and to others. Now her 
chooi has enough clay for all to use 

T! importance of exhibiting chil- 
reu's pictures cannot be over-estimated. 
,ar<,o bulletin boards in rooms and many 
u‘ tin boards in the halls are needed. 
’i< res are not painted to stack in piles. 
;h s en like to see their work and the 
rorfi of others. An exhibit put up once 
a i for the parents is not the solution, 
ending an exhibit to the central office 
s not the solution. These exhibits 
hr.;;Id be on the hall bulletin boards at 
hr nd of the first week of school. They 
vii ■ not be good, but as the weeks go by 
he pictures will be better. Some pic- 
n i may be taken down when others 
ir eady to put up. The exhibit is, there¬ 
of continual. To list all of the things 
he children learn from such an exhibit 
vouid make another article. 

; tiese exhibits have many secondary 
vs lues. They enlist the interest of 
)i parents and superintendents. They 
indghten the parents and superintendent 
as to the aims of the teachers and the 
ill accomplishments of the children. 
f.Vfv give the superintendent concrete 
evidence to guide him in evaluating the 
at program. His suggestions and 
iriticisms may give the art teacher the 
opportunity to explain the program to 
dm or to enlist his support in getting 
core supplies or space. 

Enough Time 

Last but not least in importance is the 
natter of time. The art period must 
be long enough to get something finished. 
With the exception of the first grade, the 
art period should be no less than 50 
minutes for painting and clay work. A 
60-minute period is more satisfactory 
since children need to get out paints and 
mix colours for their special needs. This 
lakes time and younger children often 
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spill paint which will take more time. 
After the paint is mixed and all is ready 
the child must have time to paint. 

When working with clay, boys and 
girls need time to finish what they start. 
Children like the kind of clay that 
hardens. They cannot work on it a 
second day for it hardens over night. If 
they cannot finish in one art period they 
have to muss it up and start all over the 
next day. Children can, of course, bring 
tin cans with covers and keep the clay 
object soft in this can from day to day, 
but most children under the seventh 
grade don’t care to do this. They like to 
finish in one art class so that they can 
paint the clay the next day. Then, too, 
children seem to bring cans too small for 
the objects they model. 

We must do nothing to cramp the size 
of modelling as well as painting and other 
art forms. As was stated before, chil¬ 
dren are more free when they make 
things large, when they have plenty of 
time, and when they work in an atmos¬ 
phere of enthusiasm. Keep in mind that 
freedom is the essence of children’s art; 
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The Cost of Education 

(Continued from Page 20) 

dren get more education if we have good 
teachers in poor classrooms than if we 
have poor teachers in million dollar 
buildings."* 

“Education,” he continued, “is the re¬ 
sult of the interplay of human forces 
between teacher and pupil. This force 
can be powerful, creative and inspiration¬ 
al if the teacher has the personality, the 
interest, the enthusiasm and the educa¬ 
tion that fits him for his position of 
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privilege and freedom . . . Are we eally 

interested in learning and edu ation 
when we condone the lowering of Stan' 
dards, short term measures of solving 
the teacher shortage, the certification 
into the teaching profession of boys and 
girls who have not even completed their 
high school grades and salaries on the 
level of those paid unskilled labourers.'" 


^Emphasis ours. 
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ight on the Darkling Plain 

(Continued from Page 16) 
ffer a share in the formulation of policy 
rtiile retaining the legal responsibility 
or final decision. Discussions which 
oust be pressed for do not suggest the 
res ace of a free consultative spirit. It 
s r settable that many education au- 
horr.ies have been slow in seeing the 
early untapped reservoir of ability so 
lost at hand. At times they have seen 
he servoir but have overlooked the 
lee for a proper pipe-line—contact 
hrr h the professional organization. It 
s c ays possible to consult individual 
te;; :rs. But the real indication of high 
pr< ssional status is the extent to which 
he fficial voice of teachers is freely 
cot sited. When teachers are firmly 
ini: d, full consultation must soon 
ol .'V. 

t these days of acute teacher short- 
tge when the shortage has become a 
:h: tic condition with malignant ten¬ 
ds ies, far too few education authorities 
e ize that an enlightened and volnn- 
tai approach to teachers on conditions 
if work would electrify the profession. 
Without doubt, this would be a shock. 
Bur perhaps conditions are such that 
si; ek treatment would be helpful. The 
gr wth of true consultation is unlikely 
to be a rapid process. From steady 
growth will come enduring good. Even 
the pessimists will concede that, in Can¬ 
ada, the trend to consultation is 
unmistakable. 

How free are teachers from direction 
ir matters of personal conviction? 

As I review some eighteen years in the 
classroom, I see tremendous changes. 
The Canadian scene is certainly not with¬ 


out its patches of light and shade. But, 
we must always remember that free¬ 
dom is always relative. 

It still amazes me that there are, even 
in Canada, communities which attempt 
to set one standard for themselves and 
another for their teachers. The parent 
who cheerfully puffs himself into a lung 
cancer or who drinks himself into 
cirrhosis of the liver, really pays the 
teacher too much credit when he frowns 
on such liberty for the teacher on the 
grounds that this would be a bad ex¬ 
ample for the children. In such matters, 
does the teacher really have more in¬ 
fluence than the community and the 
parents? I think not. But the restric¬ 
tive atmosphere in a host of trivial mat¬ 
ters often turns competent and self- 
respecting individuals from the profes¬ 
sion. The educator needs both secur¬ 
ity and freedom—security from the open 
and the subtle pressures of the commun¬ 
ity and freedom to be an individual or 
even a “character”, as the president of 
the University of Toronto recently said. 
Denial of full political freedom makes a 
second-rate citizen. Limitations of per¬ 
sonal freedom makes the teacher a race 
apart. Where such conditions exist is 
it any wonder that the profession is 
avoided like the plague? 

Recently, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
former Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, discussed another aspect of 
educational freedom: 

“Education is impossible in many 
parts of the nation because free 
inquiry and free discussion are im¬ 
possible. The teachers of many 
subjects cannot teach without risk¬ 
ing their jobs. You don’t have to 
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fire many teachers to intimidate 

them all.” 

When investigator and informer move 
in on the schools, freedom moves out. 

When we really dare to be ourselves, 
when we really stand on principle and 
not on expediency, then we are on the 
way to a better status. Often we teach¬ 
ers are our own worst enemies. But 
courage and conviction are not lacking 
in Canadian teachers. I believe we will 
stand the test. 

Not so long ago, Dr. Hugh L. Keenley- 
side reminded an audience of a warning 
made by H. G. Wells—in 1910, I believe 
—that the world is in a race between 
education and catastrophe. In these 
perilous times, Canadian teachers have a 
unique opportunity, if not an obligation, 
to show their professional unity. We 
Canadians are often inclined to assume 
we are a cut above others in world un¬ 
derstanding. At the same time, we in¬ 
dulge ourselves in some pretty fancy 
rough-and-tumble on the home grounds. 
In our own affairs we teachers often act 
as though the CTF were fully expend¬ 
able—worth tolerating only as a “talk 
shop” and as an excuse for subsidized 
travel. 

Is professionalism only to be found 
within the provincial confines? Surely 
our determination to make CTF a work¬ 
ing body is a small but fundamental test 
of our fitness as Canadians to take the 
side of education in the race with 
catastrophe. Canada can, and must as¬ 
sume some international leadership. Our 
country is the Belgium of the atomic air 
age. On this west coast, we are particu¬ 
larly conscious of the implications of the 
recent hydrogen blasts. Perhaps we can 
sympathize with, even though we may 


not fully share the European view that, 
whoever wins the next war, they will be 
its first victims. 

By solving the problems resulting 
from our own national divisions, we 
Canadians can earn the right to respect 
in international affairs. The difficulties 
of building an independent national 
spirit should caution us against im¬ 
patience with those with even greater 
difficulties than ours. We must exhibit 
that patience which, as our Governor- 
General recently told a joint Session of 
the American Congress, may alone save 
this world from catastrophe. 

In all this, we teachers must not be 
too humble about our role. We annot 
escape it. Within our profession w a may 
resort to civil strife—we can advertise 
a grievous disunity, an impatient spirit 
an intolerance of differences. W! t an 
admission of defeat! The adverti ment 
may be a small one, but it w 1 be 
noticed. 

On the other hand, what an oppo unity 
we have to demonstrate that unity of 
purpose which, while welcoming ’rank 
difference of opinion, is acknowled ;d as 
the mark of the professional! 

I remember vividly the words of a 
theological teacher speaking on tf sub¬ 
ject of brotherhood—“The test of roth- 
erhood,” he said, “is not your abii ty to 
get along well with those most like your¬ 
self. The test in every true sen s, is 
getting along well with those mo un¬ 
like yourself.” 

Dare we, then as teachers, strik a 
light on the darkling plain? Hi re, 
writ large, is the test of our claim 
to professional status. Here, v rit 
small, is the awesome choice fared 
by all mankind. 
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Alberta Advisory Committee of the CEA Kellogg Project 

This committee met on November 12 under the chairmanship of 
T. C. Byrne. Our representatives on this committee are Ivan Mallett, 
Stettler, F. Tarlton, Stony Plain, and myself. 

The Alberta superintendents who attended the Pilot Short Course 
in 1954 reported that the discussions about how to improve rel.v ion- 
ships among trustees, superintendents, principals and teachers are 
proving valuable in the field. 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federation had four representative at¬ 
tending the Short Course. The report of the 1954 Short Course is 
available to teachers on request. 

Resolutions Committee 

The Resolutions Committee of the Executive Council met on No¬ 
vember 13 under the chairmanship of G. S. Lakie, vice-president, to 
consider the disposition of resolutions passed by the 1954 Anaual 
General Meeting and to draft proposed resolutions for submissic to 
the Executive Council at its December meeting. 

Placement Bureau for teachers 

Representatives of the National Employment Service, the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, the Faculty of Education, the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association, and the Alberta Teachers’ Association me: on 
November 18, to discuss the advisability and practicability of estab'ish- 
ing a placement bureau for teachers under the direction of the National 
Employment Service. It was agreed to have another meeting of this 
committee after the executives of the trustees and the teachers have 
had an opportunity to consider the proposal. 

Trades and Labour Seminar 

The first Trades and Labour Seminar was held at Banff Schoo of 
Fine Arts, November 14 to 28. Mr. H. J. M. Ross, Edmonton represen¬ 
tative on the provincial executive, attended for three days. 

School Openings 

Formal opening of Eastglen High School was held November 19. 
Mr. Edwards, president of the Association, and I were guests. The 
principal speaker was Premier E. C. Manning. On December 3 I was 
a guest of the Red Deer School Division, at the opening of the Lindsay 
Thurber Composite High School. Hon. A. 0. Aalborg was the guest 
speaker and officially opened the school. I was also invited to the 
opening of three new schools in the West Jasper Place Separate School 
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District which, unfortunately, I was unable to attend because of a 
previous commitment. 

The three school boards, and the parents in the districts, should be 
pleased with the improved educational facilities the new schools offer. 
The teachers in the new schools should find their work more pleasant, 
more interesting and more effective. 

Consultations 

During the last month I have had consultations with the following: 
Hon. A. 0. Aalborg, Doctors W. H. Swift, H. E. Smith, G. M. Dunlop, H. 

S. Baker, and H. T. Coutts, and Messrs. W. E. Frame, H. C. Melsness, L. 
D. [yndman and P. Owen, about by-laws, dismissals, allowances for 
qualifications and interpretation of certain sections of The School Act. 

I regret to report that this fall there has been an unusually large 
number of disputes between teachers and school boards, and between 
teachers and principals, reported to the office. 

Board of Teacher Education and Certification 

The Board of Teacher Education and Certification held its fall 
meeting on November 22. Our representatives on this board are Frank 
J. Edwards, J. L. Picard, and myself. 

The main items of business were the Minister’s memorandum with 
respect to the meeting of July 21, resolutions submitted by the trustees 
and teachers, and the election of the standing committees of the board 
for next year. 

Western Conference of Teachers' Associations 

The annual meeting of the presidents and secretaries of the four 
western teachers’ organizations was held in Winnipeg, November 24, 
25, and 26, to exchange ideas and information about recent develop¬ 
ments of interest to teachers’ associations. George G. Croskery, 
secretary-treasurer, and Dr. L. P. Patterson, president, of the CTF, 
attended as councillors. 

Salaries in British Columbia are still higher than they are in the 
other three provinces. Discipline of members is becoming more of a 
problem. It was agreed that Saskatchewan has the best system of 
teacher training, with permanent certification being granted after two 
years, and with all teacher training under the Faculty of Education of 
the University. It was also reported that, in Saskatchewan, inspectors’ 
reports are now made only upon request. 

Another matter that received attention was how to help teachers 
who are having disputes with their school boards, in cases where the 
trouble seems to be chronic. 

Grey Cup Game, November 27 

This year the Edmonton Eskimos won the Grey Cup by a score of 
26-25, the first time the West has won the Cup since the Calgary 
Stampeders defeated the Ottawa Roughriders in 1948. 

The Eskimos went east a very much underrated team, and staged 
one of the biggest upsets in rugby in many years by defeating the 
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Montreal Alouettes, the team the eastern sports writers called the moss 
powerful in twenty years, and which must have been somewhat over¬ 
rated! The Edmonton victory was a victory for all of Alberta and for 
Western Canada. 

It is of particular interest to teachers that Steve Mendryk, on the 
staff of the Westglen High School, has played with the Eskimos sin e the 
team was organized six years ago and was one of the stars of the game. 
Congratulations to Steve Mendryk and to the Eskimo team. 

Discipline Committee 

On December 4 the Discipline Committee of the Association met 
to hold inquiries about complaints that two teachers had been gui ty oi 
professional misconduct. 

Other Meetings 

The General Curriculum Committee met on November 26. 

On December 1 Miss Berry and Mr. Eyres attended a meeting of 
the Westlock Local to discuss pensions and other ATA matters. 

Mr. Seymour gave an address on “Citizens’ Advisory Committess in 
Education” to a joint meeting of trustees and teachers of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass in Frank on November 25. 

From "Better Mottoes Association" by Commercial Printers 

‘Pay no attention to what I say tonight unless I repeat it ii, the 
morning.’ 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all teachers from the 
staffs of the TRF Board and ATA. 



VOTERS' LIST 


for 

ELECTION 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

An alphabetical list of the members of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion, as registered on January 31, 1955, will appear in the February issue cf 
The ATA Magazine. Teachers are asked to check this list carefully to see 
that their names are included, and, if they are not, to notify Head Office 
immediately. 

The voters’ list is published annually so that each teacher may check 
to make certain that his name is included. Be sure to check the voters' list 
when published for your name. 
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